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CHAPTER I. 


Iris a lovely, day in June. 
cloudless—but the warm rays of the sun arc 


merrily carroling forth their songs of gladness; | 


the flowers lift their heads and shake the | 
pearl-drops from their petals; the green leaves | 
murmur their, thanks for the bright sun-light; _ 
and nature, animate and inanimate, 
at the return of the sabbath. 


There is not « happier famiiy among the | 


inhabitants of the beautiful village of A 





tage half hid by vines and shrubbery. 
Henry Milford is sitting alone by his parlor 
window. 


drinks is, the beauty of the scene before him. , 


He is still young, and the fature is bright to 


his mental vision, as is this day of unclouded | 


beauty ! 

“ How refreshing is the rest of the holy sab- 
bath after a week of toil!” he exclaims.— 
* How the whole soul responds to the senti- 
ment of that hymn which is a part of our 
childhood’s memories, 

Welcome sweet day of rest!” 
The rest of the sabbath is sweet indeed—I | 


am too young, too full of hope to be the world : 


weary, yet I love this holy time—and with 
sach a home—such:a wife as my own Mary 


_Derrorr, NOVEMBER, | 1853. 


The sky is 


rejoices | 


The cool breeze lifts the dark locks || 
from his noble brow, and his glad heart || 


‘NO. 5. 


i antl such little cherub children,” he added 
|| as two blooming little ones attired for church, 
‘| came running towards him; “surely I onght 
'| to be—TI am the happiest of men.” 

| Papa, what is that noise ?” asks a rosy 
;| cheeked boy of four, who had climbed on his 


compared tay thee. cock enptagen; tee Ride age || CEs“ * ee eres See 


|: fore, is it a bird, papa?’ 
“ Yes, it is a mother bird talking to her lit- 
| tle ones,” replied the father fondly kissing the 

‘ fair brow of his child. 

“What is the old mother-bird saying, 
| papa?” 
“] guess she is telling her little chikiren 
what a nice warm day it is, and how happy 


than they who dwell in yonder tasteful cot- | tay eae ie S Gay SE ay 


,and not be afraid to learn to fly—just as 
| mamma used-to talk to you and encourage you 
| to learn to walk.” 
“Oh I wish I could see the pretty birds, 
' exclaimed little Willie. 
“Sit still a few minutes and perhaps you 
|, will—they are in this tree just before the win- 
dow.” 
|“ Papa, does the mother-bird love her little 
: ones as well as mamma loves us?” inquires the 
| thoughtful little Celia. 
“No, my daughter, not half so well,” he re- 
| plies as he dra:vs her nearer to his side, while 
|| she pressas stil! closer the arm that is thrown 
r around her;“ te mother-bird loves her little 
ones ag much us a bird can love,” he adds; 
‘but she has no immortal mind as your dear 
mother has—she cannot think—she don’t 
know how to love her children so deeply, se 
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fondly aa as your mother loves you, and she 
can’t teach them and take care of them so 
well.” 

“There goes the old mother-bird, papa,” ex- 
claims little Willie clapping his hands joy- 
fully. 

Mrs. Milford enters the room at this mo- 
ment and her eye catches the glad expression 
of Willie’s face as he turns. toward his father 
for an instant; and then his expressive eyes 
lighed up with childish eagerness, again seek 
that litfle bird whose beautiful instincts are 
teaching the devotion of maternal love. Lit- 
tle Celia stands by the window with her fath- 
er’s arm still around her—and Mr. Milford 
looks perfectly happy as he watches the va- 
ried expressions of those bright young faces. 
How does the mother’s heart overflow with 
jo’ asshe contemplates this charming tableau! 
How fervent is the thanksgiving that trem- | 


bles on her lips ! li 

Hark! the sound of the church-going-bell || 
is heard and the happy family are soon on | 
their way to the house of God. 

“The little darling!” exclaims Milford as | 
the children, hand in hand, bounded along 
the shady walk. “Mary,” he adds, quesing | 
towards his wife, “I have been thinking this | 
morning what a delightful thing it will be to 
labor on year after year, for those dear chil- | 
dren; in them are centered all our earthly 
hopes—and oh, what an incentive to right 
action is the determination that they shall 
never have reason to blush at their father!” 

“ Heaven grant that they may be spared to 








us,” is the mother’s answer. 





Reverently they enter the house of worship; | 
and most fervent is the supplication of that || 
young wife and mother. that she may not in '' 
theplentitude of her earthly blessings, forget || | 
the Benefactor who bestows them. t 

The hour of Divine worship has passed; | 
Mrs. Milford and her children remain for Sab- 
bath School, and Mr. Milford returns home. 
Again seated in the parlor by his faVorite 
window, he attempts to read, but thought is 
too busy—his mind roams over the past— f 
dwells with. delight on the present—and tra- 








verses the hills and ne of the unknown 
fature—the beauty of the landscape spread 
out before him, the blue vault above—and the 
glorious sun, a fit type of the Benificent Unseen 
—lead his mind away from earth, to the very 
vestibule of heaven. A calmness inspired by 
a profound respect for the character of God 
and an appreciation of the beautiful, pervades 
his soul; gradually his eyes are withdrawn 
from the scene without, his head droops on 
his bosom and he sits lost in reverie, till the 
return of his wife and children again arouse 
him to a realization of the present and its 
joys. 

“ Oh papa, have you scen anything of the 
mother-bird?” asks little Willie, running to the 
window. “I have not thought to look,” is 
the reply, “ but come here, and sit with me, 
and perhaps we shall see her.” 

Willie takes his accustomed seat on his 
father’s knee, and Celia asks mamma if she may 
run for some bread to feed the mother-bird, and 
perhaps the little birds will come out and eat 
| too, she says. 

The crumbs are thrown out, and here comes 
the little chirping bird to gather up the un- 
accustomed bounty. 

Willie cannot restrain his expressions of de- 


light; his gleeful shouts, and the clapping of 


his little hands have frightened away the poor 
bird, and she has hid herself in the green-leaf 
home; and Willie looks up in bis father’s faee, 
with a quivering lip. 

“ Never mind, my son,” says Mr. Milford 


|| soothingly, “ only keep stiil a little while and 


she will come back again.” 

“'There she comes,” Willie whispers after a 
few minutes anxious watching; “and what is 
that little bunch of feathers,” he asks, as one 
of the little birds come tumbling to the 
ground. ' 

“Qh! that is one of the little birds you 
wanted so much to see, and here comes anoth- 
er and another; look, there are four of them 
now; see how frightened they are—they don'’t- 
know how to feed themselves and their moth- 
er picks up the food and puts it in their 
mouths.” 

“Oh how fanny,” 
dren. 


exclaimed both the chil- 
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“They have all eaten enough,” remarks Mr. 
Milford after watching them a few minutes, 
‘“‘and now what a task she will have to get 
them to fly up into the trees. 

Half an hour passes, during which time the 
children have been eagerly watching the u» 
wearied efforts of the mother-bird to get her 
Kittle ones back to their nest-home in the tree. 

“Oh, I am so glad they are all there safe,” 
exclaims Celia drawing a long breath as the 
last one disappears among the branches. 

“ Did you notice how kind and patient their 
mother was with them, and did you ever see 
any other mother so kind to her little omes?” 
esks Mr. Milford. 

“Papa means that mamma is as kind to us 
as the mother-bird is to her little ones,” Celia 
says to her little brother, patting him fondly 
on the cheek. 

“ Yes, that is just what I mean,” remarks 
her father smiling; “and I hope my children 
will not soon forget the lesson these pretty 
birds have taught them.” 


Mr. Milford’s family are accustomed to 
spend an hour or two after tea, every Sabbath, | | 
in singing some of those beautiful hymns || 
which, though among our earliest memories 
are ever truthtful—ever new. 

“They are again gathered in the parlor— 
Mrs. Milford sits at the piano—and all join in 
those sweet familiar songs of Zion. How the 
countenance of Mr. Milford is lighted up as 
he glances over the circle of loved ones.— 
How he modulates his own voice lest its deep 
notes should drown one of those silvery tones. | 


{s not this a delightful episode to the weari- 
some cares of life! Evening comes on—the || 
children have retired to rest--and the parents 
are seated in the vine covered porch—the 
night wind murmurs softly among the green | 
leaves—the cloudless sky is thickly set with 
the bright “gems of even.” All is quiet and 
peaceful, and the minds of that happy loving 
pair are in unison with the scene. Hour after 
hour they linger—and when at length they 
seek repose, their last waking thoughts are on 
the multitude of their mercies; and the inesti- 
mable blessings of the Holy Sabbath.” 











CHAPTER IL 
Sszven years have passedaway. ‘The beau- 
tifal village. lawn has been transformed into 
the bustling mart of a large commercial town; 
yet the loss of nature's beauties is compensa- 
ted by the increased means of mental and 
moral culture; and humerous Church spires 
pointing up to Heaven to show that the true 
God has many worshippers. 
It is a cold, cheerless Sabbath morning in 
mid-winter. 
The piercing north wind sweeps over the 
broad western plains and prairies—howls 
among the tall forest trees—whistles around 
the corners of snug farm houses—rushes along 
the streets of the pleasant village, and crowd- 
ed city, and enters, an unwelcome guest, into 
every crack and crevice of the abodes of the 
poor. Now, the swiftly’moviag clouds hide 
the sun-light, and the whirling snow-flakes 
almost obscure the vision—a few moments, 
and the bright rays of the winter's sun, more 
prized because seldom seen, light up the’ sad 
face of nature with a beautiful but transient 


| smile. F 


Notwithstanding the great changes that 
have converted the quiet village into the bust- 
ling town, some localities are still familiar; 
this Avenue shaded with old trees is the same 
which led to the village Church; and this cot- 
tage though sadly changed, is surely the form- 
er home of the Milfords. ‘This little front 
yard, once so redolent with beauty, gives evi- 
dence of long neglect; the neat white paling 
is disfigured and broken; the gate swings on 
one hinge, the broken windows are mended 
with oiled paper and all the exterior looks 
dreary and desolate. 

Nor is the interior less changed—this is the 
same parlor, but the carpet, sofa, and piano 
are gone—those few tasteful pictures, and 
those useful maps have disappeared, and 
though scrupulously neat, there is no look of 
comfort there—the broken stove is without @ 
fire, and the family have sought a more genial 
atmosphere in the kitchen; and here too, is 
discomfort, a few. broken chairs, a table set 
with dishes of different colors, and an old 
worn out stove is all that remains of the form- 
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er abundance. Can that pale, sorrowful luok- | 
ing woman who is preparing the morning j 
meal over a2 scanty fire, be the beautiful, 
blooming Mrs. Milford of other days? Are 
those ragged, emaciated children, the happy 
Celia and Willie, who learned the lesson of a 
mother’s love from the birds? Alas, alas! 
what a sad change has a few years wrought! 

“Oome children, breakfast is ready,” says 
Mrs. Milford as she places a dish of reasted 
potatoes on the table. 

“I thought to have some meat to-day moth- 
er,” Willie says, as he glances at the bread, 
potatoes and salt, which with a little weak 
tea, constitute the whole of the morning 
meal. | 

“I thought so too, my son,” 
mother with a sigh; but your father wanted 
the money I had laid by for that purpose, and 
our rent took all the rest.” 

“ These hot potatoes are very good, Willie,” 
remarks Celia in a gentle pleading tone. 

The boy glances at his sister, then at the 
sad face of his mother, his cheek flushes, and 
he answers cheerfully— | 

“Qh, yes! and there are plenty of them | 
too.” 

The repast is finished in silence—the table 
is quickly cleared; Celia is washing the dishes; 
Willie is kindling a few sticks of wood that 
must be made to last till more can be earned, 
and the mother is preparing the table for her 
husband’s breakfast; the tea is made stronger, 
and the best possible provision made for his 
comfort. The bed-room opens, and a man 
whose bloated face, and blood-shot eyes, too 
plainly bespeak habitual intemperance, totters 
forward, and sinks into achair. “Shut that 
door, Bill,” he shouts, as the boy enters with 
an armfull of wood, “ you want to freeze me, 
you villain,” and fearfully does he curse the 
innocent child. “Now, Celia, stop that con- 
founded racket, there is no peace in the house, 
my head aches dreadfully. Here, Mary, hand 
me that bottle!” 

The poor wife dare not refuse, and she sees 
her husband take a long, deep draught of the 
poisen which had been purchased with money 
she had toiled to earn, that her children might 





replies the |; 








have a few more Se during her 
absence by her own husband, and made thus 
the cause of additional suffering—and this 
husband is Henry Milford, the kind compan- 
ion and affectionate father of our first Sabbath. 

“That everlasting racket,—go in the other 
room, both of you; let me see if I can eat 
breakfast in peace for once.” 

The children quickly retire, glad to escape 
from their father’s presence, and Mrs, Milford 
places the potatoes on the table, and pours 
the tea. 

“Why don’t you have meat sometimes, Ma- 
ry,” asked her husband, in an angry tone—“I 
should think you might afford it once a week. 
any how.” 

“1 did expect to have some to-day, but”— 
she pauses and glances at the bottle. The 
degraded man understands the glance—for a 
moment he feels the baseness of his conduct 
the next, he construes the expression of his 
wife's countenance into intentional reproof, 
and the most bitter imprecations are the only 
returns for her long enduring kindness. 

Meanwhile, the Church-bells are ringing 
and Celia and Willie wrapped in an old quilt 
to protect them from the cold, stand by the 
window watching the multitude of wel} dres- 
sed people who are passing by to Charch. 

“I wish I could go to church, too,” says 
Willie; “we used to go, and we were not ala 
ways as poor as we are now, and father used 
to be kind, it seems to me, though it is so long 
ago I can scarcely remember it.” 

“Yes, Willie, we were once comfortable 
and happy, and should be now if father would 
not drink rum.” Celia tells him the story of 
the mother-bird, and dear papa’s kindness— 
and as one incident after another is recalled, 
they are for a time happy, in “living o’er the 
past,” but the slamming of the kitchen door 
soon dispels the illusion, and their mother calls 
them to complete their duties before their 
father’s return. Alas, he returns too soon; the 
inhabitants will not permit the violation of 
Sabbath keeping laws; the rum-shops must be 
closed on that holy day, but on all other days 
scores of men have a legal right to transform 
men to fiende, by the sale of the liquid dewth. 
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with the consent of the Sabbath keeping com- 
munity. 

Wearily pass the Sabbath hours to the 
wretched family of the drunken Milford.— 
There is‘no time nor place for prayer; every 
prized volume, even the Family Bible, present- 
ed by a revered parent at the time of their 
marriage, has been sold for ‘rum. 

Only a few hours pass before the bottle is 
nearly emptied; but the poison does not stu- 
pify; the demon has taken full possession of 
the poor victim, horrid oaths and fearful im- 
precations chill the very life-blood of those 
young children, and the mother’s face is dead- 
ly pale with suppressed agony—yet they may 
not leave his pvesence; iinmediate death is 
the threatened penalty, and they know too 
well the certainty of its execution. 

Thus the day wears away; every hour adds 
to their misery and to their fears. At length 
it is night; mother and children have been 
watching and hoping that the oft-repeated po- 
tations would at last stupify, and the terrible 
fear of some dreadful event be removed from 
their minds. But every draught is but fuel to 
the demoniac fire which rages in the heart of 
him who bears the sacred name of husband 
and father; angry words are accompanied by 
heavy blows, yet the fear of instant death, if 
they attempt to escape from his power, in 
duces them to submit. 

The Church-bells are calling the happy to 
the house of God, for evening worship—the 
moon shines out brightly from a cloudless sky, | 
the wind has died away, but the cold is in- 
tense. A paroxysm of rage has seized the 
unhappy Milford—his fancy has changed— 
the presence of his family is now his torment; 
he seizes a chair, and with fearful curses drives 
forth his wife and children from his presence. 
Where shall they go? The degradation and 








disgrace of the drunkard extends to his fami- 
ly—and the sensitive wife cannot bear the | 
cold’charity of those who would shelter her | 
because it is duty; nor can she intrude with | 
her sorrow on the Sabbath quiet of those | 
who love her. They shrink away from the | 
public street, and take refuge in a neighbor- 
ing barn. Hours pass by—at last Mrs. Mil- | 


| ford sends Willie to see if his father yet sleeps. 
The power of passion and the influence of 
rum have at last overcome the physical being, 
and the once happy Milford lies stretched om 
the bed insensible. ; 

The family creep stealthily into the house, 
and the mother and children seek a few hours’ 
repose on the same pillow, in the chamber as 
far as possible removed from him whom ram 
| has made the enemy of those once so much 
| beloved. Thus closes the Sabbath in the 
| house of the family that seven years ago were 
| so blessed. Oh, rum, what ruin hath thou 
wrought ! 








{ ,; 
CHAPTER IIT. 


"Tis Autumn! The sultry heat of summer 
is just past—the frost-king has sent forth his 
first angels, and their delicate foot-prints are 
seen here and there, on the drapery of earth. 
God has given an abundant harvest, and the 
glad heart of man, spontaneously yields the 
just tribute of thanksgiving. All the week 
the song of harvest-home has been heard 
from cornfield and threshing floor—and the 
bustling merchant, and toiling artizan have 
| greeted the blessings of heaven, with equal 
joy. And now has come the Sabbath of rest. 
How glorious is the ushering in of this holy 
day. Not acloud is floating in the broad ex- 
| panse above ; the sun-light is clear and soft, 
and the last sighs of summer are borne on the 
wings of the gentle zephyrs. There is a luxu- 
| ry in existence on such a Sabbath as this, 
| which no other season imparts; the slight, 
| beautiful signs of decay in nature, instructs us 
| in the oft-forgotten lesson of our own mortal- 
| ity; and as the mind instinctively looks beyond 
‘the winter to the returning spring, so faith 
looks beyond the winter of death, to the glo- 
rious spring-time of immortality. 

How quiet is this usually bustling town—— 
the deserted streets give no other signs of 
life than the occasional opening of blinds and 
| raising of windows, to let in the pure air and 
| welcome surt-light. 
| A commodious two story dwelling-house 
| has been erected on the site of the cottage 
| home of the Milfords; and the breakfast bell 
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is calling the happy inmates around a table 
ebandantly supplied with the bounties of 
Providence. All are quietly seated, and 
Henry Milford, he, who ten years since was a 
degraded inebriate, and whose only acknowl 
edgement of the God Supreme, was by fear- 
fal blasphemies, now reverently implores the 
Divine blessing on his household, and offers 
fervent thanksgiving for daily mercies. There 
is a calm, thoughtful expression on that no- 
ble brow, and a sweet sadness in the smile that 
unvoluntarily plays over his face when his 
eyes meet the glances of the dear ones around 
his table. They gather around the family 
altar, and the hymn of praise ascends—they 
bow before the Mercy seat, and the same 
voice which a few short years ago struck ter- 
ror to their hearts, now breathes forth their 
united homage to Him who hath loved them 
and redeemed them, both temporally and 
spiritually. 

The day is drawing to a close, the services 
of the Sanctuary are over, and every family is 
enjoying its own domestic Sabbath. How 
precious are these last hours of holy time! 


The Milfords are gathered in the parlor, 
snd the parents remember it is the same spot 
where stood the neat cottage of their early 
married life, though a more stately mansion is 
vow their abode, a larger parlor, and more 
costly furniture. They are all here; the fami- 
ly circle yet remains unbroken. Mrs. Milford 
sits in her easy chair, looking contentedly 
happy—she holds a book, but her mind is 
wandering over the history of her own past 
life, and the excellent biography in her hand 
is all unheeded. 

And here, beside the gentle, thoughtfal 
Celia, sits one of noble, manly presence ; a 
few days since the marriage vows were said, 
and to-morrow they leave the “roof tree” of 
esrly home. 

"Fis perhaps her last Sabbath in this dear 
abode. Still farther west, another home awaits 
ite new mistress; and, though she doubts not 
the endurance of her husband's love, nor the 
protection of her heavenly Father, yet there is 
asadness on herspirit at the thought of parting 
from the dear ones, and especially from that 








mother to whom she clang so fondly during 
those long dark years; yet how joyfully she 
remembers that those years of gloom are gone, 
gone forever, and the declining sun of that 
mother’s life unobscured by clouds and storms, 
is shining with pure, mellowed and holy light. 

Here too, is Willie, the darling little Wil- 

lie of “auld lang syne;” he has just attained 
his majority, yet he is still the darling of the 
household, on whom the parents lean with 
almost childish fondness—what occupies his 
thoughts? He has flung aside his book, and 
is pacing to and fro under those old trees 
where he sported in his boyhood. Ah! how 
memories of the past——thoughts of parting 
with his beloved and only sister, and rainbow- 
tinted visions of his own bright future, are 
mingled confusedly in his mind—yet the joy: 
ous spirit of youth gilds even the darkest 
shades with radiance. Mr. Milford site by 
the window, looking out onthe old trees 
among whose branches was the nest of the 
“mother bird” long years ago. 
_ Memory is busy with his heart. The scenes 
of the past, with all their lights and shades, 
in one vast panorama, pass before his mental 
vision. He remembers his bridal morn, and 
all the bright, beautiful hopes which then 
clustered around the fatare—the first blissfal 
years of his married life; the confiding tender” 
ness of his wife; the infancy and early child- 
hood of his dear.children—and most distinct- 
ly does he recall every word and look and 
tone of the prattlers on that beautifal Sabbath 
in June. ‘ 

But a change comes over the picture—too 
well he remembers how, step by step, he de- 
scended from the temperate drinking of a glass 
of ale with a friend, to the loathsome, habita- 
al drunkard—the dark panorama moves on— 
indistinct are many impressions on memory’s 
canvass, but ever and anon appears a scene of 
brutal violence, which almost extorts groans 
from the agonized spirit. The cold Sabbath 
night in mid-winter, when his delicate wife and 
helpless: children were driven forth by the 
very hand that should have surrounded them 
with comfort, is perhaps the saddest picture of 
them all. 
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He remembers, too, the long, long illness of 
that faithful wife, in consequence of exposure 
on that dreadful night; and a tear of grati- 
tude glistens in his eye as he recalls the solemn 
midnight hour, when he knelt beside her bed 
aud vowed, if God would spare her life, the 
accursed cup should never again be pressed 
to his lips. How fervently does he now thank 
that Being who enabled him to keep his vow. 

See! he takes a well worn card from his 
pecket-book. Tis the first Temperance 
Pledge he ever signed, and now there is not 
an organization whose object is the death 
of Alcohol, which has not his co-operation 
and influence: and above all, the anchor of 
his soul is cast within the veil, and his faith 
shall endure. 

“Come, brother, let us sing,” said Celia 
stepping to the door, “we are getting sad I 
fear,” she adds with a faint smile, as she turns 
towards her parents. 

Gathering around the piano, at which Celia 
is seated, the whole family unite in “songs of 
praises” to Him ‘whose “loving kindness” 
has been so abundant toward them. Every 
mind is calmed, and joy and gratitude awa- 
kened in every heart, byanusic’s soul-subduing 
influenee. As the last ray of sun-light fades 
away, they bow before the Throne, while the 
husband and father pours out the fullness of 
his heart; how fervent are his supplications 
for sustaining grace—with what deep humili- 
ty he prays that his past sins may be for- 
given—and now, as his voice tremblingly im- 
plores blessings on those whom in other years 
he had so much injured, and as in melting 
tenderness he breathes out his soul’s thanks- 
giving for redemption from the wine-cup’s fas- 
cinations, the pent up emotions of sympathi- 
zing hearts can no longer be restrained, and 
tears of grateful joy responsive flow. 

If there be indeed “joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth”, how great must be the 
rejoicing of angels, as they witness the re_ 
demption of the inebriate from the power of 
Aleohol, and from the curse of God! 





Keep him at least three paces distant, who 
hateg bread, music, and the augh of a child. 
Lavater. 








CONSTANTINOPLE. 


“Encamped,” as Everett says, “for four 
“centuries on the confines of Europe, the 
“Turkish rule in confirmation of the old pro- 
“phecy, would seem about to disappear.”— 
Each mail, if it do not seem palpably to es- 
tablish this conclusion, or point to the time 
when the Ottoman Empire may fulfil the des- 
tiny which it was thought to be’ preparing for, 
in the time of the late Sultan, shows that some 
great change is going on. As we shall doubt- 
less hear much more of Turkey, and as pub- 
lic interest, even in America, is now particu- 
larly aroused upon the subject of Constanti- 
nople, we have prepared the following account 
of this celebrated city, her rulers, her people, 
and the defenses on which, in the event of Mus- 
covite invasion she must rely for protection. 

Stambul, the sovereign seat of Constantine, 
and the great connecting link between Eu- 
rope and Asia, occupies a triangular peninsula, 
which is bounded on the South by the Sea of 
Marmora, on the east by the Thracian Bos 
phorus, and on the north by the Golden 
Horn, which separates it from its suburb, 
Pera. The ground upon which it stands is 
fitted up by nature for the site of a great 
commercial city. A gently sloping promon- 
tory, secured by narrow seas, stretches out to- 
wards the Asiatic Continent, from which its 
extreme point is divided by so narrow a strait 
that in a quarter of an hour a boat can row 
from one Continent to the other. Indeed 
Scutari, on the Asiatic side of the Bosphoras, 
immediately opposite Constantinople, is al- 
ways considered as a suburb of the European 
capital. 

Just before the Bosphorus enters the sea of 
Marmora, it makes a deep elbow or inlet on 
the European shore, flowing between the tri- 
angle of Constantinople proper, and its Euro- 
pean suburbs of Tophana, Galata and Pera, 
and forming the magnificent port of the Gold- 
en Horn. This unique water is only a quar- 
ter of a mile wide, and runs, bordered by ar- 
senals, palaces, and store-houses, for seven 
miles, into Roumelia. All the fleets of the 
world might here lie at anchor among the 
very streets, like the gondolas on the Canals 
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of Venice. But as a commercial port, the 


Golden Horn has one serious drawback. The 


north wind blows unremittingly during the |: 


sammer months from the Black Sea down the 


Bosphorus, the sea of Marmora, and the Dar- | 


danelles. thus retarding the approach of all 


sailing craft, from the Mediterranean to the ' 


‘| est of cypresses that serve te conceal the bury 


‘+ ing place of the city ; and here too’ many of 
the Osmanlis have taken up their residence, 
_, Since they believe that their empire in Ea- 
rope is drawing to a close ; but resigned as 
‘| they are to the fulfillment of one of those 
_ strange prophecies, like that which prepared 


Capital. Vessels undertaking the vera | the Yncas for tbe subjugation of their coun- 
upwards, at that season, arc often detained || try, they will doubtless die fearlessly in defence 
two or even three months at Tenedes, on the || of those walls so fearlessly won by their fierce 


coast of Troy, near the mouth of the Dardan- 
elles, where whole fl-ets of wind-bound ships, 


laden with goods for Constantinople or the : 


Black Sea, are frequently at anchor. This 
serious obstacle is gradually being overcome 
by steamships which of late years have been 
considerably on the increase in the Sultan’s 
dominions. 

The town of Pera, with its steep and nar- 
row, but otherwise in their appearance, strict- 
ly European streets, occupies the whole face 
of the shore looking down upon the Golden 
Horn and out upon the Bosphorus. Topha- 
na and Galatta are involved in its general 
name. Here all the Europeans, with their 


respective Embassies and Consulates, have | 


their residence. 


| ancestors. For they are a gallant people 
| still ! pone 

\| The steep shores of the Bosphorus are 
| mostly wooded to the water's edge, and an al- 
‘| most continuous village runs. from Pera to 
|| Therapia, where the greater number of Am- 
| bassadors have summer residences. Some- 
.| times it is broken by terraces shaded with 
'| trellised vines or deep recesses among the 
'| cliffs, where the inhabitants sit sipping sherbet 
:| and smoking their chibouques. 

i! The stream itself is haunted by dolphins 
| below and “ames damnees” above its waters. 


| These “lost souls” are dark colored birds ° 


|| about the size of a teal, that keep forever 
|| wandering with rapid wing up and down the 
‘| straits. Their restlessness and shrieking cry, 


The view from the burying ground of Pera, | | and apparent homelessness, have obtained for 
is one of the finest in the world. Here all || thom the above appellation. The Turks are 
the gay people of the Frank City assemble, in || said to believe that they are human souls in 
the evening, and wander among the tombs, i a state of probation; but it seems strange 
with merry chat and laughter, or sit beneath || that such a paradise should be selected for a 
the cypress trees, eating fruit-ices, or smoking | place of purgatory. 
their chiboques, while Arab and Frank 


—“in brothei:hood share 
A luxurious rest in the perfumed air.” 


The triangle, which, allowing for many va- 
cant places within the walls, is entirely cover- 
‘ed by Constantinople, is thus washed on the 

Far away, looking over the roofs of Topha-|' northern side by the deep waters of the port, 
na and Galatta, stretches the Golden Hom ‘| and on the southern by the Sea of Marmora. 
with its deep blue waters speckled by many a || The base of the triangle, or the ground imme- 
caique, and reflecting the white sai} of a hun- | diately beyond the walls which attaches it to 








dred ships. Beyond it, suddenly rises Stam- 
bal itself, its richly mingled masses of dark fo- 
liage and white palaces enveloping the Pen- 
insula, whose point terminates in the Sultan’s 
Seraglio, with its gardens—while over all, 
rises Mount Olympus, connecting earth's 
scenery with the sky. 

On the opposite Continent of Asia is the 
bill and suburb of Sentari, covered with a for- 


i the European Continent, is an open, elevated 
| flat with some light inequalities. The land 
on whieh Constantinople is built, though 
generally hilly, slopes gradually down to the 
Seraglio point, the apex of the triangle, shelv- 
ing off on each side to the Sea of Marmora 
and the port. ; 

The Roman founders of Constantinople 
wishing that their new city should bear some 
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resemblance to the one , they had left, mi man: 
to discover on the hilly chain that forms the | 
peninsula, seven points which they called the 
“Seven Hills.” From whatever point the 
spectator looks down on magnificent Stam- 
bul, five of these are generally distinguisha- 
ble. The one at the acute part of the trian- 
gle is covered by the Seraglio, or vast palace 
of the Sultan, including the Harem, whose 
windows look out npon Ge waters of the Bos- 


phorus, 


“ That roll 
O’er many a once love-beaten breast.” 

The second hill is crowned by the bold and - 
lofty dome of the Asmanieh mosque; while 
the still loftier one of Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent towers on the third. An ancient aque- 
duct, attributed to the Emperor Valens, unites 
the summit of the third and forth hills. On 
the fifth point, the most elevated of the little 
chain, there is a splendid, lofty tower, built in 
1828, in which a guard is constantly kept to 
watch the breaking out of fires, which are ne- 
cessarily very frequent and destructive ina 
city where all the private houses are built en- 
tirely of wood. 

To its position upon these hills Constanti- 
nople owes, not only its picturesque and beau- 
tiful appearance, but its salubrity and com- 
parative cleanliness. As a summer residence 
it is delightful, but the climate in winter is 
very disagreeable, and has none of those coun- 
teracting comforts which make us warmly 
welcome winter to our own hearths. 

From the old State Prison, called the 
“Seven Towers,” to the Seraglio Point, mea- 
suring along the shore of the Sea of Marmora, 
eannot be much short of five miles. This is 
the longest side of the peninsula. The old 
walls and towers are in a very ruinous state, 
while on the side facing the port they have 
almost entirely disappeared. But on the land 
side, Constantinople presents a double line of 
strong and lofty stone walls (the work of 
.Theodosius IL,) which might be easily put 


into a complete state of repair, and which, in | | 


their more delapidated parts, present such 
magnificent and picturesque specimens of ru- 





ral remains as probably no other city can 





{| boast of ‘mantling as 5 they are with ivy, “their 


war-worn fronts, deeply scarred from the Cru- 
saders’ and the Turkish battering engines, they 
still present a most imposing appearance.— 
Ruin, even in their most decayed parts, has 
only made them reverend, and left them all 
their lofty look. 

From the head of the port to the Sea of 
Marmora, the length of this line of defense is 
rather better than four miles. Rectangular 
towers flank, at short intervals, those still 
sturdy walls—the refts of the Grecian Km- 
pire— for the traveler may still see the Greek 
inscriptions inserted on their face; nor have 
the Turks themselves been at the trouble to 
remove the numorous Greek crosses that are 
carved over the gateways. 


Beyond these walls lies an extensive ceme- 
tery, where the cypress shadows the Moslem’ s 
tomb, with its sculptured turban, and the 
terebinth keeps watch by the Armenian’s 
grave. It is said these homeless people 
brought this tree with them from the shores 
of Lake Van, and now love to see those who 
are dear to them sheltered in their last sleep 


by its ancestral shade. 


On this side is the ‘op Kapoussi, (the Can- 
non Gate,) through which marched in triumph 
Mahommed IT., and near which fell Paleolo- 
gus, the last of the Christian Emperors, brave- 
ly fighting to the last, His was no mere ap- 
imal courage—the wild brain-fever of the 
moment. He saw the hour of destruction ap- 
proaching from a distance. He withstood 
the work of treachery and cowaidice within, 
as bravely as the war of the Infidel without 
the city. He had not even one glimmering 
of earthly hope to light him onward, but 
Honor was her own beacon, and showed him 
where and how to die, Even in his death he 
was identified with the people he loved se 
well, and days elapsed before his body was 
discovered, so mangled, that the embroidered 
eagle upon his breast alone told to whom it 
had belonged. 

The breach through which the Moslem be- 
siegers poured into the City, has never been 
repaired—the wide rent is full of trees. “The 
stately cedars, tamarisks, tall orient shrubs 
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’ fit obelisk,” for him that fell; and all around 
reigns a solemn silence difficult to conceive 
near so large a capital. While the walls them- 
selves are so lofty, that from the road which 
passes under them, the upturned eye can 
scarcely catch a glimpse of the Mosques and 
minarets of the City. 

There are the nine gates or portes to the 
city, the most remarkable of which is the 
Bab-el-Hamsjoom, looking out towards Pera. 
Here sits the supreme council of the empire 
and the appellation of Government is identi- 
fied with the Porte which it occupies, In all 
oriential countries the gate was selected as the 
place for administering justice as being the 
most public and easiest of access. The Turks 
‘retained many of their ancient usages among 
the Greek customs, which, for the chief part, 
they adopted, and this is one of the most re- 
markable, 

With the exception of one very long street 
which traverses the city nearly from the high 
walls of the Seraglio to the gate of Adriano 
ple, the streets are narrow, winding and un- 
commonly dull and deserted; but here mangy 
dogs are continually running between your 
legs, which afford a tempting passage in this 
petticoated place—beggars in rags, quivering 
with vermin, are lying in every corner of the 
street—now a bridal or a circumcising pro- 
cession squeezes along with music that might 
madden a drummer—now the running foot- 
man of some Bey or Pasha, endeavors to 
jostle you toward the wall unless he recog- 
nizes you as an Anglo Saxon; one of that 
race whom they think the devil himself can’t 
frighten or teach manners to, 


Here isa lady of some harem mounted | 


@ la Turque on a donkey, and attended by 
her own slave and her husband’s eunuch. She 
is a mere bundle of linen, though a pair of 
brilliant eyes relieve her somewhat ghastly ap- 
pearance, which would figure well in a tableau 
as a Banshee. There is a beggar devouring 
his crust, but religiously leaving a portion of 
it in some clean spot for the wilddogs. Now 
an old man steps to pick up a piece of paper 
and to put it by, “lest,” says he, “the name of 
God be written on it and it be “defiled? 


\ 








The streets of Constantinople, however, 
present, notwithstanding all that is disagreea- 
ble in our picture, a source of unceasing 
amusement and curiosity to the stranger. It 
is not of a purely Oriental character, for the 
intermixture of Europeans gives it a charac- 
ter of its own, and affords far wider scope for 
adventure than do many other Eastern cities, 
such as Cairo, Damascus, &. » 

The Shah-nishins, or projecting windows, 
are latticed and closed, like those of Convents, 
and for wnucn the same reason. Many of the 
houses, indeed, have no windows at all to- 
ward the street, but only a low, narrow, dingy 
doorway. ; 

The bazaars are vivid and varied, and each 
is devoted to a peculiar class of commodities; 
thus, they have the Turkish, the Persian, the 
Frank bazaars, the armorers’, the weavers’, the 
jewelers’ quarters. They are long, wide cor- 
ridors, communicating with each other, mostly 
in an irregular but striking manner. Their 
side walks: are built of stone, and are arched 
in or covered by a succession of domes, through 
which a subdued light is admitted. There is 
a cool and quict gloom about them which is 
very refreshing; there is also an air of pro- 
found repose in the turbaned merchants, as 
they sit cross-legged on their counters—em- 
bowered by the shawls and silks of India and 
Persia. They look as if they were forever 
sitting for their portraits, and seldom move 
a muscle, unless it be to breathe a cloud of 
smoke from their bearded lips, or to turn their 
vivid eyes upon some expected customer— 
those eyes that seem to be the only living 
part of their countenance. If you make a 
purchase of any value, your merchant will 
probably offer you a pipe and make room for 
you to seat yourself on his counter. If you 
are sufficiently citoyen du monde to accept 
the hospitality, you will be repaid by a very 
pleasant look on the part of your host, and a 
pipe of such tobacco as only these squatters 
of the East can procure. 

The curious and varied drama of oriental 
life is acted before you as you tranquilly paff 
away and add to the almost imperceptible, yet 
fragrant cloud that fills the bazaar. Now, 
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by your host’s order, a little slave presents 
you with a tiny cup of rich coffee, and you 
raise your hand to your head as you accept it, 
your entertainer repeats the gesture, and mut- 
ters a prayer for your health. 

The Mosque of Saint Sophia, with all its 
spoils, and the remains of such magnificence 
asled Justinian to exclaim, “Thank God I 
have been able to outdo Solomon,” scarce re- 
pays the trouble of procuring a special fir- 
man and the troop of guards that must ac- 
company you. There are fourteen chief or 
imperial mosques, nearly all lofty and magni- 
ficent in their general dimensions, and built 
from base to dome of white marble, slightly 
tinged with gray, One, that of the Sultan 
Achmet, has six of those light, thin, arrowy 
towers called minarets, while none have less 
than two, and some have four. But besides 
these imperial mosques, there are nearly three 
hundred, little and big, scattered throughout 
the city. 

Within, a mosque generally is the most un- 
inviting and prayerless looking place of wor- 
ship in the world. It is naked, altarless, taw- 
dry and dreary looking. 

The Mohametan faith is strictly Unitarian. 
The Prophet is only prayed to as an interces- 
sor. The religious Moslem performs his de- 
votions five times a day, and sometimes twice 
in the night besides; he is strictly observant 
of numerous trying fasts, he distributes alms 
in large proportion to his means. Every act 
of his life is prefaced by a prayer, and yet he 
trusts to God's mercy alone for his hopes of 
heaven. He is ever conscious of the invisible 
and fature world, and takes pride in acts of 
devotion that seem to him a vindication of 
his claims to a connection with that world. 
For this reason he despises the Protestant, 
whom he calls the ‘ prayerless,” as he looks 
down on the Catholic and Greek, as idolators, 
on account of their processions and their wor- 
ship of saints and images. 

The Moslem is the slave of superstitions— 
those shadows of the light of faith that haunt 
every action of his life. Round his neck he 
carries charms against accident and misfor- 
tane, which consists of verses from the Ko- 
rap, wrapped in silk and leather. 








He lives in great dread of the Ginn or 
Geni. If he yawns he ejaculates a prayer 
that the devil may not be allowed to jump 
down his throat; and when he observes a fal- 
ling star, he never fails to exclaim, “May 
God transfix the enemy of “the faith!” be- 
lieving these stars to be levelled against bur- 
glarious Ginn, who are attempting to break 
into heaven. 

The resignation of the Moslem is the most 
respectable part of his religious creed. The 
most sudden and bitter misfortune is received 
as if sent from God, and is borne with hum- 
ble patience. Death itself, cowardly as they 
may seem in other respects, is encountered 
and undergone with dignity and fortitude.— 
The Moslem, indeed, when his time is come 
turns himself im the direction of Mecca, and 
dies with as much resignation as if he did it 
on purpose. Then his family raise cries of 
lamentation, sach as “Oh! my camel!” “Ob! my 
lion!” “Oh! my only one!” These ejaculations 
become more striking as they proceed. “Oh! 
my buffalo!” does net sound pathetic, though 
it means simply that the dead was their sup- 
port, and “Oh! my jackass!” sounds ambigu- 
ous, until the addition of “bearer of my bur- 
dens!” turns it.to eloquerice. 

In Paradise, he finds the extreme of sengual 
enjoyment asa reward for the mortification of 
the senses in this life. His heavenly harem 
consists of three hundred Houris—all perfect 
in loveliness. What chance has his poor wife 
of being required under such circumstances? 
It is supposed she has a heaven of her own in 
some place or other, but as to her substitute 
for Houris the Koran is discretely silent. 

Stambul, as a manufacturing town, scarcely 
deserves mention. Pipes and pipesticks, mus- 
lin handkerchiefs, painted and embroidered, 
Costly saddlery and horse trappings, together 
with silk ingeniously adorned with gold and 
silver thread, are the principal articles produ- 
ced. The foreign trade, however, is very con- 
siderable, and has been on the increase now 
for several years. It not only imports manv- 
factured and other goods for its own large 
population, but also for a considerable por- 
tion of both European and Asiatic Tarkey. 
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Jealous prohibitions and. heavy import | 
daties have almost been unknown to the Tur- | 
kish commerce. 


Previous to the last Kuropean war the 
Porte entertained the most extravagant no- 
tions even as to the population of the country. 
It trusted to its old registers, or admitted un- 
scrupulously the swollen estimates of the dif- 
ferent Bouluc Bashis, Beys and Pashas, who, 
by lengthening their muster rolls, endeavored 
to increase their own importance. And 
though the passage of the Balkans has quick- 
ened their sight, the Moslems have still but 
very imperfect accounts both of their trade 
and popniation. Indeed of the extent of their 
trade there are scarcely any reliable statistics. 
The foreign trade in Turkey is for the most 
part in the hands of English, French, Italian 
and Greek houses. Of the imports, cotton 
manufactures and cotton yarns are by far the 
greatest, perhaps some seventy per cent. of 
the whole; then sugar, iron and steel, both 
wrought and unwrought, woolens, machinery 
mill-work and coal. During the last three or 
four years however, productive beds of ceal 
have been discovered on the shores of the 
Black Sea, and consequently the Porte now 
draws large quantities of this useful mineral 
from its own dominions. Plate, jewelry and 
watches, hardware, cutlery and earthenware. 


As a set off against these imports, of which 
Turkey receives from Great Britain alone to 
the’ value of something like $3,500,000 a 
year, she exports raisins, figs, raw silks, opium, 
madder-root, sheep's wool, lamb skins, cotton 
wool and occasionally wheat. The quantity of 
tobacco actually exported from Turkey being 
in fact very small—indeed so small as scarcely 
to be noticeable in the official returns. 


There are three articles, popularly known 
as Turkey carpets, Turkey leather, Turkey 
rhubarb—and so much are they spoken of 
that the trade in these three articles alone 
would appear to be of great importance; but 
the fact is Turkey does not at present supply 
either of these three articles in any great 
abundance. The English looms throw off 
the carpets, and the so-called Turkey leather 
is manufactured anywhere but in the Sultan’s 








dominions; while the green rhubarb has be- 
come an article of such general and universal 
consumption, that the root is bountifully sup- 
plied by home growers. 

Before taking leave of the commercial part 
of this article, it may prove interesting to cast 
a glance at the domestic life of a Constanti- 
nople merchant. The respectable part of the 
community are dressed, and have said their 
prayers before sunrise. While the father of 
the family is performing his ablutions, (which 
by the way he does not for his own, but for 
Mahomet’s sake) his wife or slave is filling his 
pipe. Now he bends his turbaned head to 
the ground in prayer, and she, the prayerless, 
stands meekly and demurely by. Fatigued 
with his devotions, he sinks down cross-legged 
on his cushions, and his last Allah! is replaced 
by the amber mouth-piece of his pipe. The 
Sheikh (as every man of condition is called in 
his own house,) now raises his eyes, she knows 
the signal, and presents his little cup of thick 
coffee, fragrant with ambergris—one could 
hope that it would scald, but it only seems to 
refresh her apathetic lord. As he replaces it 
again on its little silver receptacle, he resigns 
himself to repose, and the docile handmaiden 
disappears through the carved doorway.— 
Soon afterwards the sheikh claps his hands 
and the silent girl returns with a little tray, 
on which are eggs, and bread and butter.— 
The sheikh takes his breakfast, washes and 
resumes his pipe. It is time, however, now 
to set about his business. So he warms his 
hands over a chafing dish, perfumes his hair 
and beard with civit, and then sallies forth to 
his office or the bazaar. At noon he dines ; 
usually he feeds alone, but if business has 
gone well with him and he is very affable, he 
invites his wives. For an hour or so, business 
is again attended to, and then he returns— 
returns to his harem, where his wives rub his 
feet and sing him to sleep. 

The number of inhabitants contained with- 
in the walls of Constantinople, is probably 
about halfa million, (500,000.) It.is usual in 
the country to speak of the “ Million of Stam- 
bul,” but if the population of Pera, Galata, 
Scutari and the numerous villages about the 
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city be added to that sctually within the 
walls, there would not even then be much 
more than 700,000, and this estimate would 
comprise a very mixed population of Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians, Jews and Franks. The 
actual Mahomedazs inhabitants do not number 
much more than 200,000, while the Mussul- 
man population of Tarkey in Europe is quite 
equal to 4,500, 000. 

Throughout the country the Mussulman 
population never exceeds one-third of the 
Christian. The following classification of 
race and language is perhaps preferable to 
' wnecertain territorial sub-divisions or to ranging 
them under the indefinite heads of Christians 
and Turks. 

Osmantis (Turkish race and ange all Mus- 

sulmans). . oe ereeees 700,000 
Sclavonic race and ‘dialects, one- third ‘Mussui- 

man and two-third’s Christian....,...cceess —- 

Viachi Greek Church. ....+0+ 000 
Other races, Gypsies, Jews, ‘Armenians, ‘Franks, | 

Wallachia and Moldavia. 


Albanians, (who are professedly 
but in fact more proud of Rone chan 


Bi) on cccccccece®®****eccccceccccocess 1,500,000 
Coustantinople, Islands and adjoining territory. "1/200: 000 


DE cevuptrensqevtsnepceeinennenil 10,750,000 
‘The civil and religions law having only one 
source, the Koran, it necessarily follows that 
the highest dignity is the Mufti, who is the 
supreme authority with regard to the legality 
of religious, civil and political acts. We have 
recently had occasion to notice his influence in 
the management of the lately intended 'l'urkish 
loan. 

The Sultan neither declares war nor con- 
clndes peace, vor does he undertake anything 
‘of importance without previously asking the 
Mufti and his Ulemas if it is conformable to 
the law, and the Mufti declares the matter by 
a “ fetwa” or ecclesiastical decree. 

But there is another point which will te 
worthy of observation in this somewhat sin- 
gular form of government. The nation also 
sometimes applies to the Mufti for similar pur- 
poses, especially in cases of rebellion, which 
becomes a legal opposition as soon as the mo- 
tive of it is declared to be just and legal by a 
fetwa. Thus, though the Sultan of Turkey is 
absolute, inasmuch as there is no political 
body in the Empire which has any recognized 
power to check his will he is obliged to reign 
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conformably to the religions, political, and 
civil principles contained in the Koran, And 
80 great indeed, is the enthusiasm of the Mus- 
sulmans for the words of the Prophet Ma- 
homet, that it would be a hopeless task to en- 
deavor to preserve peace in the Empire iteelf, 
should any insult, perpetrated against what 
they consider to be the true faith, be passed 
over unavenged. The same fanaticism that 
carried them on to victory under. Mahomet 
IL., is still there—and who can undertake to 
say what would be the result if it were once 
called into action? 

The Grand-Vizir is the President of the 
State Council, which consists: 

1. Of the Kiaya-Bey, or Minister for Home 


|| Affairs. 


2. The Reis-Effendi, or 
Foreign Affairs. 
3. The Chaush-Bashi, or Minister of the 


Minister of the 


|| Executive power. 


Besides this State Council there is the 
Porte of the Defterdar, or Ministry of Fi- 
nance. All these authorities reside in Con- 


}| stantinople, and, with the assistance of the 


Mufti, govern the Affairs of the Empire. 


De Tott says that $20,000,000 enters the 
Turkish Treasury, but differing as he does so 
widely from all other authorities, we mast be- 
lieve that the actual revenue of Turkey is 
perhaps more than double this amount. It 
has been set down as high as $100,000,000, 
but from recent research it seems highly prob- 
able that the true sum reaching the miri is 
actually nearly $50,000,000. The surplus 
income, and with nearly every year there has 
been a surplus, has regularly been laid aside 
for war purposes—and so strictly is the sanc- 
tity of this reserved fand regarded, that when, 
somewhat more than a year ago, the Turkish 
Government were in a severe financial diffi- 
culty, and fruitlessly endeavored, contrary to 
the dictates of the Koran, to raise money on 
usurious terms, the money chests of the miri 
(the treasury) remained untouched. 

In the last Russian war it was proposed to 
organize an army of 300,000 men draughted 
from the Mussalman population only-——that is 
to say, one man from every fifteen soula— 
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Daring the last war with Egypt they brought 
an army of 140,000 into the field. The best 
authorities consider the present army in Tur- 
key to consist of 207,400 infantry, 181,000 
cavalry, making a total of 388,400 men. But 
these are not’all regular soldiers; one-half, if 
not more, are what may be called feudatory 
troops. The last stay away from their stand- 
ards between the middle of April and middle 
of October. But should the standard of the 
Prophet ever be in danger from Infidel swords, 
they would certainly rally round their leaders 
to die in defence of the acquisition of their 
fathers, whether it were seed-time or harvest. 


The very position of Constantinople gives 
all the surrounding States’ an interest in sup- 
porting the possessors of that fastness, empo- 
rium and metropolis. This is a consequence 
of at once the geographical structure of the 
country and of the hostile presence of \ »rth. 
ern masses, which are now such as they were 
three hundred years ago—in the time of 
Polybius. 

Constantinople may be approached in three 
ways—by the Dardanelles, by the Black Sea, 
and by the passes of the Balkan through 
Roumelia. © 

The Dardanelles is a strait of about three 
miles wide, but which sometimes narrows to 
half that width. There is little that is pictur- 
esque in these celebrated straits, the shores 
consisting of steep and barren hills, with but 
few trees scattered along their sides. But 
being one of the great highways leading to | 
Constantinople, it necessarily follows that this | 
celebrated passage is well fortified. ‘Though 
to a critical military eye, there is much to 
complain of—such for instance, as the fact 
that the two langest castles are so arranged 
that when in full cannonade they must injure | 
each other—the fortifications on the whole | 
are very respectable, and have some few guns 
that throw stone balls two feet and a half in 
diameter. These guns can only fire in one 
direction, however, and should they miss, the 
object of attack has sailed far away before 
they can be brought to bear again upon her. 
With the assistance of a small fleet it would 
require a very formidable force to be able to’ 














break through the passage of the Dardanelles, 
and the defenses would be sufficiently com- 
plete to repel any attempt, at least for a long 
time, of invasion of the dominions of the 
Porte. . 

It is easy to understand that of the Turkish 
fleet, consisting as nearly as it is possible to as- 
certain, of 23 ships-of-the-line, 28 frigates, and 
120 ships-of-war, of an inferior order, a consid- 
erable number are to be found in the Black 
Sea—for perhaps Constantinople lies most 
open to attack from this side. A great, pow- 
erful and ambitious country has a large sea- 
bord on this sea, and increased it considerably 
by adding Bessarbia to its vast territories du- 
ring the war of 1812. Here, too, is the nom- 
inally free port of Odessa; but which, with its 
large and safe harbors, already defended by 
strong batteries, is really at the disposition of 
the Czar of Russia. Here is a long line of 
sea-coast to be defended, and should the 
Turks ever lose their supremacy in the Black 
Sea, the great battle of any Russian war with 
Turkey would be fought immediately before 
the walls of Constantinople, while the lofty 
towers of the city would be cannonaded both 
from the Bosphorus and the Sea of Marmora. 
How far steam vessels would have an influence 
on this side of Constantinople is yet to be 
seen, but it is evident that the Russians would 
have to build theirs on the coast of the Black 
Sea itself, while the markets of America and 
Europe would be open to the Turks. 

More famed in the annals of war than in the 
peaceful records of commerce, the greatest 
river of Europe rolls along the whole border 
of European Turkey. This river is the Dan- 
ube—the natural artery of Europe. Almost 
every article which is exported from Russia 
at present would descend the river, (if its nav- 
igation were open) and its tributary streams, 
the Save, the Drave, the Theisse, the Alt and 
the Pruth—not only to the ruin of Russian 
export and transit commerce, but to the in- 
ferease of the internal prosperity and political 
mportance of the countries on her Southern 
irontier—Hungary and Gallicia. The progress 
of Gallicia, being a Polish province, it is most 
essential to Russia to arrest. She can never 
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bear the sight of a Sclavonic people flourish- 
ing under German domain, and as Poles she 
may be supposed to entertain respecting their 
peculiar views. But that the navigation of 
the Danube present no insurmountable diffi- 
culty, has been proved more than once. 

If the Danube, however, may not boast of 
her commerce, she presents a line of fortresses 
as formidable for their strength as celebrated 
for their vigorous defense in the Russian wars. 
Widdin, Giurgevo, Nicopli, Rustshuk, Silis- 
trin, are all fortified cities of a similar charac- 
ter. They are both extensive and populous, 
uniting with their importance as military sta- 
tions that derived from extensive trade along 
the Danube. 


The largest of these fortified towns is Sust- 
shuk, containing at the least, 7,000 houses.— 
All around, the country is a dead flat as far as 
the eye can reach. Here it was, that in 1810, 
the Russians attempted to cross the Danube, 
but the banks were too steep and the batteries 
too well defended to allow them to proceed. 
They afterwards crossed at Ostrova, near 
Widdin. Giurgevo is thought the most com- 
plete fortress in the empire. Its natural de- 
fenses are very formidable—placed as it is, 
amid dismal swamps, it would be impossible 
for a besieging army tq heleaguer its walls for 
any length of time. Silistria, in the last war, 
distinguished itself for a long and obstinate 
defense. 

But the Ddnube and its fortresses are not 
by any means the only line of defense that 
lies between Constantinople and Southern 
Russia. Stretching from the head of the 


Adriatic to the Black Sea, is a lofty moun- || 


tainous range known as the Balkans. This 
chain runs between the 42nd and 43d parailels, 
and is covered with forest. It separates Tur- 
key into several very fine and fruitful plains, 
that of Romelia in the south, and on the 
north those of Bulgari, Bosnia and Servia, 
ranging along the Danube—and it must not 
be forgotten that. beyond that river lie the 
vast watery plains of Moldavia and Wal- 
laehia “ 

During the whole of the winter season, the 
passes of the Balkan are nearly impassible— 





and of these, two only do not at any time 
present insurmountable difficulties to the pas- 
sage of troops. 

The Pass of Katchianik establishes a com- 
munication between Servia and Roumelia— 
Bat, throughout its whole length it is protect- 
ed by a succession of fortresses and military 
works. The most remarkable one, however, 
is the Sulu Berhend, or Porta Trajani, through 
which the great road from Vienna to Con- 
stantinople, (distant about 700 miles from 
each other,) by Belgrade and Sophia runs.— 
This is a deep defile, skilfully defended by two 
strong forts—the one at Iklman—the other 
near Kostendje. 


Behind, to the south of the Balkans, there 
are several fortified towns, all of which would 
have to be taken before a hostile army could 
venture on approaching Stambul. 

In the war of 1769, and that of 1810 
although the Russians repeatedly succeeded 
in crossing the Danube, they durst not attack 
the Turks amid the recesses of the Balkan.— 
Suwarrow, who had looked calmly on the bra- 
tal slaughter at Ismail, refused to venture into 
the profound defiles of these mountains. In 
the war of 1828, however, they did contrive 
to force their way through the Balkans; but, 
courageously defended, there is’ little doubt 
but they are impassable by any large body of 
| troops. 

Conquered by the Turks just 400 years 
| ago, Constantinople would seem to be about 
| to play a conspicuous part. Providence works 
| in a mysterious way. Her troubles may be 
| the means of regenerating her corrupt people 
—and by destroying the old, new powers and 
| capacities may be created.—New York T'ri- 
bune. 





Every man cherishes in his heart some ob- 
ject—some shrine at which his adoration is 
| paid, unknown to fellow mortals—unknown 
io all save his God. 


The words of the widow of Helvetius to 
Napoleon are worth remembering “You 
cannot conceive how much happiness can be 
found on three acres of land.” 
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For the Cabinet. 


THE VOICE OF HOPE. 


AN ALLEGORIAL VISION. 
BY 3. K. ROYS. 


The following was written in the wilds of South Amer- 
ea. It was not intended for publication, but at the request 
of a friend I send it, hoping it may be considered worthy 
2 place, in your widely read Journal. 


I wandered afar from my own native land, 

I felt but the grasp of the stranger’s cold hand, 
*Mid scenes which enclosed me I could not espy 
One feature familiar or clear to my eye. 


As wrapped in reflection I moodily stood 

Within the broad shade of » beautiful wood, 

Where fruits of the torrid and temperate zone, 

On evergreen branches luxuriantly shone. . 


I saw through the forest a form most divine, 

Her beautiful eyes beaming brightly on mine, 

And her glance though so soft from my soul seemed to 
steal 

The thoughts that to mortals I wouki not reveal. 


She slowly advanced. She stood close to my feet ; 

She spoke, but in tones which no tengue could repeat 

I never had heard, and shall never again 

Hear such ,music. Her words were, ‘* What, Mortal, is 
Pain?” 

A moment confounded, I lingered, and gazed 

On the vision of beauty before me that blaxed. 

But feeling emboldened, and heaving a sigh, 

From the depth of my heart thus I made her reply. 


“You ask what is pain: *’Tis to wander alone 

Where nature her beauties profusely has shown ; 

Where forests and flowers, where mountains and streams 
Are fairer than Fancy’s most fanciful dreams. 


“ Where every object is spread to the sight 

Which the heart cap enchain or the senses delight, 
And tw think as you gaze on the scenes that inspire 
There iano kindred spirit with yours to admire. 


“ To see among strangers a beautiful pair 
Together endure without sorrow or care 
Bvery change that the lot of mortality brings, 
From a hovel of straw to the palace of kings. 


“ Enjoying the bliss of the spirits above, 
Each sure of the others unchangeable love, 

And to know that you seek such communion in vain, 
Away from your country! This truly is pain !” 


She smilingly answered, “ there's reason in this ; 

You have learned what is pain--Tell me now what is bliss?" 
‘ Blige! bliss!” I replied : '‘ That is easily told ;” 

For the depth of ms feelings now rendered me bold. 


“* To dwell where my kindred encircles me round; 
Where a bosom unfriendly is hard to be found ; 
Where glances of pleasure in joy ever shine 

Or in woe, where a sigh is reechoed to tine. 


«Where a sister will lean on my shoulder ber head, 
1 the warmth of affection as if she had said : 
I fear not the workd, there’s no uiisery here, 
So long ag the Brother I leve is so near.’ 
‘ 





“To have some dear friend when on nature I gaze, 
In whose features my feelings reflected will binne ; 
What life is more pure, more enchanting than this ? 
If bliss is for mortals, this truly is bliss!” 


“Yon are right,” she observed, ‘‘ Seek your country and 
friends, 
Where pleasure is found and where misery ends.” 


The form disappeared but the Spirit was left, 
Nor soon shall my bosom of hope be bereft. 


For the Cebinet. 
He is an 014 Man. 


BY LINA LINWOOD. 








Yes, three score years and ten, the allotted 
age of man have swept into the mighty past 
since he was called into being. 'Time’s fingers 

| have touched heavily his once raven locks. 
| and they are now whitened with the frosts of 
\| age. His feeble and tottering steps and wrink- 
| led brow, tell that the sands of life are nearly 
\{ run, and that ere long he will have departed 
| to “that bourne from whence no traveller re- 
| turns.” But, although so nearly an inhabitant 
|! of the town we may rationally ask the question. 
F has he lived ? Yes verily, HAS HE LIVED f— 
|| The lapse of time merely is not life. ‘To eat 
'' drink and sleep. to follow along in the old 
i walk of habit, is not life. It is but a mere 
i| existence, and contains but a small. fraction of 
| the bliss of being. In his life—long round of 
| business or if pleasure, he may never have 
! learned his “ being’s end and aim;” may not 
|, understand the secret of existence. ‘The 
|: great Fount of thought perhaps have been 
} 





| anknown to him, and even the inner breath- 
|| ings of his own half conscious soul, have re” 
|; mained to him a mystery. For twkat do we 
'| exist, is_a question of sablime import. Are 
|| we living, or are we only dragging ourselves 
‘through days and weeks and years, without 
|| accomplishing any thing, either to benefit 
i others or ourselves? Are we of that clase 
|| whose influence will tell for the good of bu- 
I! manity, or are we of those who labor to sow 
.| discord and disunion, and whose only aims are 
‘| selfish 2 When we shall have reached the 
,| winter of life will it be that our lives have told 
,; for good or evil? And will the world have 
i been made better by our having lived? So 
i! let us live that an affirmative answer may be 
| given to these interrogations. 
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WEIGHBOR GRAY'S BOUND GIRL. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


There she was—right across the road. I 
could see her as I peeped through the crevices 
of the blind, and somehow my heart ached 
for her. ‘ue looked just about my own age, 
and she “4d come to neighbor Gray’s the day 
I picky s my first snowdrop for grandma.— 
How fong ago that seemed, for it was now 
the heart of Summer. I remember how glad 
I was as I saw her descend from the stage, 
for there was no little girl that lived near our 
house, and I thought we should have just the 
most delightful time playing hide-and-seek 
under the pear tree, and picking berries in the 
belt of woods back of our house, but somehow 
she never played, nor did anything like other 
little girls; and though neighbor Gray’s green 
front door and our own stared each other 
straight in the face, and though she had been 
there so long a time, we had never spoken to 
each other. Everybody called her “neighbor 
Gray’s bound girl,” and every day I saw her, 
with an old brown sun-bonnet, and her long 
curls—golden bright as the sun-flashes that 
danced and peeped so impudently, every 
mornitig through the-rose bush by grandma's 
bedroom window—dragging that clumsy “go- 
cart,” with its green curtain, up and down the 
street; while Johnny Gray, who was, I 
thought, the crossest, biggest, homeliest baby 
in Christendom, rolled and squalled inside. 

Bat, from the time that neighbor Gray's 
bound girl set foot upon the steps opposite 
our cottage, my sympathy had been warm- 
ly enlisted in her behalf, while my curi- 
osity had been kept alive by her isolated posi- 
tion and the atmosphere of mystery which 
seemed to environ her. 

One day this latter had grown insupporta- 
ble. I saw her coming down the road, and 
resolved to run across the road and meet her, 
and have one good look into her face, and, if 
I could, muster resolution to speak to her.— 
The former of these feats I achieved, but 
when she raised her little, sad face, and looked 
at mea moment with eyes whose color I 
likened to the August sky at noon,:my heart 
misgave _. could rot even smile. 

I 








But the little white face haunted me more 
than ever after this, and I watched, more fre- 
quently than ever, through the crevices of the 
blind, the green “go-cart” and the little girl 

But, one afternoon, I sat there, wishing my 
little neighbor had just such a grandnia to 
love her, as I had, and wondering why she 
had not, until, at last, some very sceptical 
doubts found their way into my thoughts, and 
some very unorthodox premises sorely puz- 
zled my little cranium. 

“ Grandma,” was the audible conclusion of 
my mental argumentation, “didn’t you say 
God loved everybody.” 

“Yes, my child,” answered a soft voice by 
the table. 

“And didn’t you say He could see every- 
body too ?” 

“Yes, Annie, His eyes are never closed— 
darkness and day are all alike to Him.” 

“Well, then,” I said, impatiently, “if He 
loves neihbor Gray’s bound girl. and sees her 
dragging Johnny from morning till night, and 
knows, just as well as I do, she’s tired almost 
to death, why don’t he do something to help 
her when he can just as well as not ?” 

“Clouds and darkness are round about 
Him. Righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation of his throne!” said my grand-moth- 
er in tones whose svlemnity thrilled my heart. 
“Come and sit down here, Annie, and listen 
to all I say.” 

I brought my stool to my grand-mother'’s 
feet, and she laid her dear hand on my head, 
and talked to me a long time of the Great 
Father's goodness and mercy, and how He 
had promised to hold those that loved Him 
in everlasting remembrayce, and how at last 
we should learn that all‘our trials here fad 
worked together for our good, and how we 
should not mind them for the happiness that 
should come hereafter; and before those 
words: faith and love, my rebellious mar- 
murings were hushed, and my momentary 
sceptic: “a vanished, and then my grand-mother 
told me, pcxhaps I could devise some method 
to assist the little bound girl; at least, I could 
pray for her. 

That night, I lay awake a long time after 
grandma had left her good-night kias on my 
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forehead.. I remember how the moonbeams 
painted the high bedposts with silver, and 
filled the chamber with a dim, ghost light, 
which metamorphosed the two old chairs in 
the corner into grim, misshapen giants with 
glaring ghoul-2yes; but I was not afraid, for 
right before me, stood the pale face of the 
bound girl, and I was too mueh absorbed in 
schemes for her benefit to devote much atten- 
tion to giants, which I knew were the old 
. Chairs after all. 


A thousand plans had been suggested to | 


my mind, and dismissed as Utopian and im- 


practicable, and I was beginning to grow dig-’ 


couraged, when one less amenable than apy’ 
of its predecessors to such censure, presented 
itself. In the garden, by the gooseberry 
bushes, stood a young peach tree, all my own, 
as grandma had repeatedly affirmed. ‘Three 
early peaches, the first of its progeny, lay 
among the long, slender leaves’) How I had 
watched them all Summer, and beheld with 
such delight the mellow hues which crept 
along the side nearest the sun, and the rosy 
streaks which stole over the downy, transpa- 
rent covering. 

And at last these were fully ripened.— 
Grandma had promised me I should gather 
them the next day. She must, of course, have 
the biZgest; but the larger of the other two 
I would reserve for my little neighbor, and 
present it with my own hands. 

I felt very happy and very sleepy after I 
had matured my plans, but I did not forget to 
pray that God would be very merciful to the 
object of my solicitude; “and please don't 
wait till she gets to Heaven, either,” I said, 
and then I turned over, and went to sleep. 

The next day, grandma and I went to the 
peach tree, for I was not tall enough to reach 
the fruit, and after she had plucked it, and I 
had given her the largest peach, I disclosed 
the plan which I had devised the previous 
night. She assented very cordially to my 
proposition, and that afternoon, when I saw 
the brown sun-bonnet and the green cart 
coming out of the front door, I took my peach 
and walked bravely down to the garden gate. 

“Little girl,” I said, but my voice was 
strangely tremulous, and I doubt if it floated 








beyond the trunk of thé old oak that stood 
just outside the gate. I essayed again— 
“Little girl!” It was spoken louder, but the 
rumbling of the wheels must have drowned 
the words long before they reached the organs 
for which they were intended? I resolved to 
make one desperate effort. “Little girl,’ I 
shouted at the top of my vuice. Ah, she cer- 
tainly heard_me then, for she stopped and 
looked wistfully up and down the street, and 
at last, shading her eyes with her hand, she 
descried me. “Won't you please to ceme 
across here?” I said as deferentially as I could ; 
““T’ye got something for you.” 
>’! She gave one fearful, deprecating glance at 


| Mrp. Gray’s but nobody was at the windows, 
|. and then she came across the road, and behind 
| her. eame the lumbering cart and the squalling 


Johnny. 

I held out the peach. “Grandma’s had 
one,” I said, “and I’ve had one; so I saved 
the other for you.” 

A glad, eager light filled the blue of her 
eyes, and the muscles around her mouth quiv- 
eréd as she received the present. “Thank 
you,” she said, just as grandma told me al- 
ways to say it. * r] 

Then came an awkward pause; but my 
first success had inspired me with unusual 
confidence. I opened the gate. “My name's 
Annie Dale, and I live here with grandma,” I 
said. “ Now what’s your name, little girl?” 

“Emma Lee,’ she answered. 

“Well, Emma, I like you very much, and 
I should be glad to have you like me.” 

The next moment the cart handle was drop- 
ped, and a pair of small arms were clasped 
tightly around my neck, and Emma was 
straining me wildly to her heart, while deep 
sobs were almost convulsing her child- 
frame. 

“Don’t Emma, don’t,” I said, as I stroked 
soothingly the long, golden curls. “Why, 
did you ever!—I am crying too.” 

In a little time, we both grew calmer, and 
I seated her on astone by the wicket, and 
put my arm around her, while Johnny played 
with the fringes of the curtain, and, for s 








wonder, was quiet. 
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“Emma,” I asked, “what made you cry, 
just now?” 

“Oh, Annie!” she answered, “it seemed so 
strange to hear anybody say they loved me, 
that I couldn’t help it.” Here I drew up 
closer to her. “I didn’t think I should ever 
hear anybody say so to me again; nobody 
ever speaks pleasant to me now; nobody ever 
calls me ‘little Emma,’ though I was only ten 
last April, and before mamma died she used 
to say it so sweetly, every night, when she 
tucked me up in bed, ‘ My little Emma, I 
love you,” and then she would kiss me, and 
sometimes [ dream I am lying in my own 
ehamber again, and I see mamma standing 
over me with that sweet smile on her face, 
and hear her speak just as she used to, and 
then I wake up, and find myself in Mrs. 
Gray's dark, old garret, and it’s all gone.” 
Here Emma cried again, and so did I. 

“Emma,” J said, when we could talk again, 
“havn't you got any brothers or sisters, or 
anybody to take care of you ?” 

“T’ve got a brother, and his name’s Willy,” 
answered the child. “Oh you can’t begin to 
think how I loved him, and how happy we 
used to be in our home before mamma died. 
It was such a pretty house, Annie, with green 
grass in front anda great apple tree, where 
Willy and I played every night—and there 
was a brook a little way from our house, with 
mint that grew all around it, but mamma 
wouldn’t let me go there without Willy, for 
he was two years and two months older than 


ing the nurse came and took hold of Willy's 
hand and mine, and led us to her bedside, and 
her eyes had grown so large and shone so, 
though her face was whiter than the pillow. 
She said, “God is going to call your mamma 
| home. He will be your only parent now, and 
| you must love and trust him!” Then she rose 
right up and put her arms round us so tight, 
and said, “Oh it is so hard to die and leave 
you here all alone in the cold world;’ and her 
face grew ‘whiter all the time. Oh, how Willy 
' and I cried! I thought my heart was break- 
| ing. But mamma’s head fell back, and then 
| I screamed, for she looked just as if she was 
| dead, but she opened her eyes again, and told 

Willy there was a paper in one corner of her 
' bureau drawer, where she had written the 
| name of our uncle, who had lived in the West 
| Indies a great many years, and she made 
|| Willy promise to write to him and tell him 
| we were all alone in the world—and then 








i , Oh Annie, I can’t tell the rest,” said the 





| sobs. “Two days after they buricd her, and 
| I thought as I looked down, down into that 
\| dark grave, where they let down the coffin, if 
! they only would lay me close to her, only I 
|| didn’t want to leave Willy. After that, some 
|| men came to our cottage, and they talked a 
| long time, and I heard one of them say,— 
‘Every dollar of the property was spent; and 
| that I must be bound out, and Willy must go 
|| toatrade.’ I thought it would kill me to 
|| Jeave Wiily, and I clung fast to him until one 


I. Then you see, a great way off, there was \ of the men took me away;” and Emma wrung 
a hill—I could see it from our kitchen-win- | her hands. “The last words he said to me 
dow—and the top of it just hit the sky, and |; were, “Emma, as true as I live, I'll write to 
one day I told mamma if ever she should die, 1 that uncle and tell him all about it, and how 
I would go to the top of that hill and climb || they took us away from each other, though 
right straight up into Heaven, and ask the | we: had never been parted a single day! Oh, 
angels to please to take me to her. But she |} Annie,” and again the hope-light broke into 
smiled, just as mamma always did, and said Kmma’s blue eyes. “When I lay awake in 





the hill was as far off from Heaven as our cot- 
tage was, and that, I know, was a great way. 
But one day mamma was taken ill with the 
fever, and she grew worse and worse, and the | 


Doctor and the nurse whispered together |! 


very gravely, and Willy and I wouldn’t go to 
the brook or to the apple tree any more, and 
they wouldn't let us see mamma. One morn- 





| the dark crying, I remember Willy's words, 
| and think perhaps he and uncle will come for 
| me some day.” ; 
“Oh! I hope he will!” [ responded eagerly. 
And so I and my new friend sat on the 
| stone step and chatted away the long summer 
| afternoon. I furnished her with a verbal epi- 
| tome of my own history. I told her of twe 
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graves lying under the green willow, where | 
the wind sighed its low, mournful monotone | 
through the long grass and that there my | | 
parents slept with folded hands the sleep that ; 
knows no earthly waking. And I told her | 
how my grandma would part away my curls | 
and look into my eyes, and say they were just 
like my poor mamma's, and that I was all | 
God had left: her to love, and I aw her | 
my grandma should love her too. 

I remember the blush of the suriset bright- 
ened the Western sky as Emma rose up to 
leave me, and how we interchanged promises 
of meeting next day, and that Emma said she 
had not felt so happy since she left Willy. 

The intimacy which had so auspicious a 
commencement, continued uninterrupted for 








several days. Every day I met my little; 
neighbor at the gate, and every day I filled || 
her apron with the cakes and the berries I || 
had saved for her, while she assured me that | 
she loved me, better than anybody but Willy, | | 
and I confidently affirmed that grandma was |) 
‘her only rival in my affections. 

“ Here! I should like to know what right | 
you have to be sitting there, instead of drag- 
ging Johnny, you lazy, sly, good-for-nothing 
thing,” broke in the harsh voice of Mrs. Gray, 
one afternoon, upon our conversation, and | 
there she stood in the front door, her cap 
awry, and her thin, cadaverous face inflamed 
with passion. 

“Oh, Annie, what shall I do?” and my 
companion turned toward me a face from 
which fear had chased every vestige of color. 

Now reader, I was the most shrinking cow- 
ard-hearted child in Christendom. <A dog, 
or a good sized cat, did it but open its green 
glassy eyes suspiciously upon me, could send 
me panting and trembling inside of grandma’s 
gate, where I entertained a sort of undefined 
belief that no evil could obtain ingress. But 
that afternoon, I walked straight across the 
road, holding Emma’s hand, and looking up 
at the cloud on Mrs. Gray's brow, said in a 
clear voice, though I trembled all over with 
the effort : 

“ Please, Mrs. Gray, dont scold Emma, for 
I asked her to sit down on the stone step, so 








you sce, it’s my fault, not hers.” 


“Wearll,” answered that lady, somewhat 
molified by my words: moreover, she stood in 
considerable awe of grandma; “seeing you 
ask it, I'll let her go this time, but mind you 
don’t do the like again, or you'll get « troun- 
cing you'll remember one while,” she said, to 
Emma, as she pushed her into the house and 
slammed the door in my face. 

I went straight home to grandma, but as 
soon as I saw her, the unnatural tension of 
my nerves gave way, and with a sob I buried 
my face in her lap and related the sad termin- 
ation of my intimacy with Emma, and how 
the thought of seeing her no more almost 
broke my heart, and grandma answered me 
with her own soothing words, and assured 
me she would endeavor to find some method 
of making neighbor Gray retract her unjust 
prohibition. 

“ Annie,” said my grandma the next morn- 
, ing, as I was wandering uneasily around, for 
thoughts of Emma lay heavy at my heart; 
“T want you to pick me some gooseberries— 


I || your new basket fall will just pile up my china 


bowl with them, and as I am going into 
neighbor Gray’s this afternoon, it may be for 
your interest to pluck the largest and fairest 
ones.” 

Iwas not slow in comprehending her hint, 
and down among the gooseberry bushes my 
fingers worked unceasingly that morning.— 
The summer birds warbled their, songs on 
the spray, but I did not pause to listen. The 
butterflies, with the sunlight glancing along 
their crimson wings, flew past me, but my 
feet followed not their passage, and before 
noon I carried very triumphantly to grandma 
the fruits of my labor, with the dark leaves 
tastefully ranged round the large ripe berries. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Dale. Why, Annie, 
how d’ye do? Walk in.” 

And the thin, cadaverous features actually 
relaxed into a smile as Mrs. Gray’s eyes rest- 
ed on grandma’s china dish piled up with the 
tempting fruit. 

Well, reader, we walked in, and Mrs. Gray 
was in a wonderful good humor, as she emp- 
tied the fruit into a bowl and sat down to 
give grandma a prolix history of the trials 
which she was daily called upon to encounter, 
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among which the ignorance and willfulness of 
her “bound girl” occupied a prominent posi- 
tion. 

Grandma had a delicate missjon to execute, 
but she performed it with a tact and skill 
which a diplomatist might have envied. 

She informed Mrs. Gray she was exceeding- 
ly fond of babies, and she had often wondered 
why Emma did not bring Johnny over to the 
cottage more frequently, and she praised his 
red cheeks, and said his great eyes were 
just the color of his mother’s, (no great com- 
pliment, I thought;) and at last, when she 
said she would send him some blackberry 
jelly, Mrs. Gray said Emma might bring him 
over to our house whenever she liked. 

I was out of the house and down the road 
after Emma with this precious information 
before grandma had reached the front door; 
but Iheard her last words, “Mind, and don’t 
forget to send for the jelly, Mrs. Gray.” 

After this, our intimacy was undisturbed 
by Mrs. Gray. Every day the green cart was 
drawn up before our wicket, and every day 
we gathered fruit in the garden and played 
under the trees, and Emma left me every day 
with the smile-light in her face and the rose- 
hv: lying in her white cheek. Johnny, who 
had conceived a wonderfully strong liking for 
grandma, would lie in her lap for hours play- 
ing with her cap ribbons and listening ‘o her 
nursery lullabies, 

Summer went by in her glory, and Au- 
tumn embrowned the green hoods of the far- 
off hills, and the brooks caught a moan in 
their babbling, and still from the far-off city 
where he had gone, there came to the eager 
heart of Emma no whisper of Willy. 

“ Mrs. Dale, won’t you lend me Annie’s new 





green dress? She’s just about her height. 
and so it'll fit her,” and Mrs. Gray pulled Km- | 
ma into the cottage very unceremoniously one 
October morning, and informed us that her 
uncle had come from the Indies, bringing 
with him a “power of money” and he had 
“taken her all back by his grand airs.” 
“Lucky for me,” she said, “ Emma was in 
the kitchen; so I just told him I’d bring her 








in, and I ran out, caught hold of her, and we 


slunk out the back door and came over here. 
La, child, stop crying. What'll your uncle 
say if your eyes look so red? I wishTda 
known you had any rich relations before; but 
maybe he'll pay us something for giving you 
up now. Oh, dear, I was so flustrated when 
that handsome carriage stopped before our 
door, that it’s completely upset my nerves;” 
and the lady, whose confusion I was naughty 
enough to enjoy exceedingly, seated herself in 
grandma’s chair panting with excitement and 
exertion, while [ ran for my green dress, and 
grandma combed out Eima’s long tangled 

ringlets. . 

How pretty she looked in my green dress!— 
and I put my arms around her and whispered, 
“I’m so glad, Annie,” and then Mrs. Gray 
hurried her off. . 

An hour later a handsome carriage drew 
up before our garden gate, and a sun-browned, 
but fine looking man in the prime of life, dis- 
mounted and lifted out Emma and approached 
our cottage. 

He came, so he said to grandma, at his 
niece’s representation, to thaxk her for all the: 
kindness she had shown to his sister’s child, 

)f whose situation he had no sooner learned, 
than he had hastened to her assistance, and 
he placed his hand fondly on my head, and 
told me he would come for me to visit Emma 
some time, for I was crying to think he was 
about to take her from me. and Emma put 


'| her arm round me and said, “I am going to 


see Willy to-day,” but there were tears in her 
eyes too, and so her uncle shook hands with 
grandma and me, for he was in great haste 
and they entered the carriage again, and I 
watched it through blinding tears as it rolled 
away, and far as I watched, the sweet face of 
Emma Lee looked out of the carriage window 
after me. 

The afternoon of that day, Mrs. Gray came 
over to the cottage, and told grandma that 
Emma’s uncle was a “rich old bachelor,” and 
that she expected the “little huzzy” had told 
him they hadn't treated her well, for he said 
that the mother had consigned both the chil- 
dren to his care, consequently they could 
have no legal jclaims upon him, and hadn't 
paid a cent. 
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“T hadn't the face to tell him that the dress 
she had on was a borrowed one, and she rode 
off in it, so I spose I must get Annie anoth- 
er,” was the conclusion of that lady’s virulent 
remarks.} 

Grandma hastened to assure her that she 
would not hear of such a thing, and this seem- 
ed to modify somewhat neighbor Gray's 
anger, as she took leave. 

I was very lonely that day and day after; 
but grandma said I should remember how 
God had answered my prayer, and given 
Emma a new home, and such a kind uncle, 
and should be very thankful, and I tried to, 
but it was so hard at first. 





“O! Annie, darjing if I only could have a 
cup of tea. It would taste so good; but 
there’s no use wishing,” and with a heavy sigh, 
my grandmother laid back on her pillow.— 
Eight years subsequent to the time when 
neighbor Gray’s bound girl went forth from 
her ungenial home, did my grandmother speak 
thus to me. It wasa winter morning, and 
the frost fingers of the night had wreathed 
their fantastic chainwork over the small win- 
dows of the single chamber that was our only 
bome, and the late winter sunshine struggled 
down through the tall brick edifices which 
lined either side of the street, and looked in 
with a wan, sickly stare upon us, as I resumed 
the sewing 1 had laid away very late the night 
before. 

We had lost, and left all, reader. Our 
pretty cottage with its green garden, where I 
had played away the days of my childhood— 
the great sentinel oak before the wicket—the 
roses that looked in at grandma's bed-room 


window, and the little chamber, which the | 


moon used to paint with silver, the belt of 
woods with their trees making curtsies to the 
sky, and the gray far-off hills, all, all had gone. 
One of the former owners of the land pretend- 
ed to have discovered some flaw in the bill of 
sale, and, after a long, troublesome law-suit, 
which sowed my grandmother’s hair with sil- 
ver, and gathered fresh wrinkles on ber fore- 
head, our cottage passed into his possession, 
and in her old age my grand-mother went 
forth from the home of her fathers, with a 








} 
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| 
| 








sad patient smile on her face, that it almost 
broke my heart to look on, and yet she said, 
every day “God’s will be done!” 

We came to the city, and I shrunk closer 
to grandma’s side, as the great human tides 
surged through the broad thoroughfares, and 





| wished we were lying under the willow, in the 
| ‘graveyard, by my parents. 


At first we went on tolerably well; only I 
longed so for my little chamber and the dear, 
old garden, but at last, my grandmother was 
taken ill, and the money she had saved was 
well nigh exhausted. My pen-glides hastily 
over the record of those dark dreary hours, 
reader, for I know your brow has: grown sad 
in its sympathy for us, and I am longing to 
bring light to your eyes. Suffice it, the 
dawn of my eighteenth winter found me in a 
single chamber, located on the fourth story 
of a brick building, where, for three months, 
grandma and I had managed to exist, and 
that was all, upon the proceeds of my needle, 
for I had obtained, ‘through the influence of 
a laundress, who occupied the first floor, the 
“ plain-sewing” of two or three families who 
resided in the upper portion of the city. 

But that morning our pecuniary resources 
were entirely exhausted. Our last mouthfal 
of food had disappeared, and the night pre- 
vious I had prepared, with many teare, my 
grandmother’s last cup of tea. By sewing 
very diligently, I thought I might complete 
the dress I had on hand by noon, and then I 
had resolved to carry it home, and request 
immediate renumeration for it, although it 
was the first I had ever made for the lady 
who owned it, and whose name I did not even 
know, for her domestic had not furnished me 
with her address. 

But grandma’s words, wrung from her lips 
by pain and hunger, when she was only par- 
tially awakened, had undermined all my reso- 
lution, and I laid down the folds of silver lace, 
and covered my face with my hands, while 
the tears gushed fast through my fingers. I 
cried there a long time, but very still, so that 
I need not awaken grandma, who had settled 
into an uneasy slumber, and then a plan for 
procuring her some food—for I did not think 
of myself—flashed into my mind. I would 
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write a note to the iain requesting her to pay rT “Where is she! Qh, uncle, send for hen do 
me before the dress was completed, and carry i send for,” and she ‘turned to the gentleman 
it myself, for my distress rendered me desper- || who had been blinking his eyes, and staring 
ate. I seized a pen, wrote a few hasty words, t out of the window quite auspiciously for the 
and, throwing on my ‘bonnet and shawl, glided || | last few minutes. He came forward, and took 
noiselessly from the room, t Emma's hand, and my own, and said— 

Tt was a long walk, and the air was very)| «Be calm, my children. We owe you and 
cold. I drew my green veil around my face, || | your grandma a great debt, Annie, and we 
and cried almost all the way. At last, I | will try to repay somewhat of it. Where does 
reached the large, elegant stone edifice, and || Mrs Dale reside? I will go to her myself” 
ascending the steps, pulled the bell. I deliv- | |. and I whispered the number of the house, and 
ered my note into the hands of the porter, || || he left the room, and Emma put her arms 
and requested him to inform his mistress that | i round my neck, and we both wept, just as we 
I waited a reply. I remember that I sank, || giq one summer day by the garden gate, and 
dizzy and faint, upon the rich cushions, in the | | then the domestics brought me some delicious 
spacious apartment where he led me, and that || tea and toast; and in a little while I could 
I heard him say, “ Here’s a note for you, Miss,” 1 | sit up and tell Emma the sad history of the 
to some person in an adjoining room. || days since we parted. 

“Annie Dale. Annie Dale! were the next | How brightly the picture of that winter- 
words uttered in a loud, eager voice, and full | | day looms up amid the darkness whith lies in 
of pathos, which had reached me; “ where, || the back- -ground! Before night grandma was 
where is she?” and the next moment the door | | sleeping quietly under the home roof of Em- 
was thrown widely open, and a light, girlish | | ; ma Lee; and her physician was assuring me 
form bounded through. I knew her at the | 1 that relief from the pressure of mental anxiety, 
first glance, though eighteen summers had || and careful nursing, would soon restore my 
ripened into graceful girlhood the form and 1 grand-mother’s physical energies. And so 
features of Emma Lee. I rose up, and tried || they did. That winter glided away, all light 
to speak, but the sudden surprise, added to || and happiness and love, for the home and the 
my long abstinence, proved too much. I slid || heart of Emma Lee were all my own. 
from the sofa, and her arms alone caught and One day, when the bounding pulee of the 
saved me from falling. spring had quickened the great heart of our 

When I awoke, I lay in a large, lofty cham- || mother-earth, “ Uncie Charlie,” as I had learn- 
ber, with faint footfaJls and low voices all |} ed to call Emma’s uncle, invited us all to ride. 
around ine; while Emma Lee was holding my || How delightful it seemed, 4s we cleared the 
hand, and her tears were falling fast upon my || suburbs of the city, to hear the warbling of 
face, and by her stood the sun-embrowned || the spring birds, and to see the violets lifting 
gentleman, whom I rec ognized as her uncle. | their dark, meek eyes along the ridges of the 

“Oh Annie,” said Emma, “open your dear, |} meadows. Our route proved a very circuit- 
brown eyes, and look at me once more. I | ous one, and, though I continnally teazed 
have not forgotten how pityingly they used to | Uncle Charlie to tell me where it would ter- 
look on me when I was only that cruel, cross || minate, he only replied by a shake of his 
woman’s bound-girl; oh, I never thought ||| head, and a comical blinking of those dark, 
should find you reduced to working for me! |; handsome eyes. At last I thought objects 
Kiss me, Annie darling,” and she put down || began to assume a familiar appearance; and 
her bright cheek to my lips, and I kissed it, |} while I was vainly striviug to identify them, 
and then I whispered, for I was very weak— || we turned a sharp angle of the road, and 

“Emma, my grandmother is sick, and al- || drew suddenly up before our ¢ottage-gate— 
most starving, and she will be so alarmed if |} It never looked half so pleasant as it did that 
she should wake up and find me gone.” afternoon, nestled among its fair spring shrub- 
“Mrs. Dale sick, starving!” cried Emma."’ bery. But it was no longer our own. I 
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covered my eyes with my hands. I could 
not look on it, when I thought of this. Uncle 
Charlie insisted upon our alighting, although 
grandma and I pleaded strongly against it; 
but he would hear of no refusal. We walked 
up the front path, and grandma trembled al- 
most as much as I did; but we did not see 
any strange faces at the windows; and Uncle 
Charlie led us into the little parlor, which new 
furniture had completely regenerated, and 


then he said, 
“Mrs, Dale, I have discovered that you 


were unjustly deprived of your property. I 
have also succeeded in proving it, and now 
restore your cottage, and the adjoining land 
back to you.” 

I wish I could paint for you, reader, the rest 
of the scene in that little parlor; but I can- 
not, for the tears fill my heart and blind my 
eyes whenever I think of it; but that night, as 
I laid down in my little chamber to sleep, and 
nestled up close to Emma, I wondered if the 
angels could be happier than I. . 

After this, Emma and I attended school at 
M——, for two years; but Uncle Charlie and 
she passed their summers at the cottage; and 
I used to tell Emma how I watched for the 
green “go-cart” through the chinks of the 
blind; but Mrs. Gray and the old house are 
all gone now. 

And now, reader, before we part, there is a 
word I would whisper in your ear; I have 
seco Emma's brother—William Lee. How 
slowly my pen writes that word, as though it 
lingered lovingly over every letter. He has 
Emma‘s blue eyes, but his hair is darker, and 
the contour of his features more strongly de- 
fined. Last summer most of his college va- 
cation was passed at our cottage; and one 
evening Unele Charlie and Emma went to 
walk, and William and I went down to the 
peach-tree, (it is a large tree, and its broad 
arms are loaded with fruit now,) and under 
that tree, William Lee whispered in my ear 
three little words, which sent the blood to my 
cheek, and a quicker throb to my heart. I 
must haye behaved very foolishly, for I leaned 
against the tree, and burst into tears; but 
somchow William seemed to understand all I 
wanted to say, only I couldn’t and—but I 











cannot tell you what he said, reader; suffice 
it, that Emma draws her arm around me al- 
most every day, and looking into my face 
with her blue, roguish eyes, says: “ Next au- 
tumn, Annie, you will, in truth, be my sister?” 
and that comical look, which is always the 
precursor of some pleasantry, comes back to 
dear Uncle Charlie’s face as he says: “But 
she will not be William’s sister any longer,” 
and then I always cover my face with my 
hands, for it is very singular, but I never can 
hear William Lee's name spoken without my 
foolish little heart bounding, just as it did one 
midsummer night under the peach-tree.—Ar- 
thur’s Home Gazette. 
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Peace! Be Still! 
BY isin ts REED. 


*Twas night and darkness’ sable shroud 
Descended o'er the main ; 

The tempest's shriek grew wild and loud, 
Then Aushed ;—and swelled again. 


The fitful lightnings flashed around, 
Amid the deepening gloom, 

And quick was heard the thunder’s sound ; 
Then,—all still as the tomb. 


But, peering o’er the waters dark, 
And through the angry foam, 

Behold a quivering, tiny bark, 
O’er the wild waters roam. 


The tempest plunges on the main ; 
Now mark the quivering gleam! 

The masts and spars are on the strain, 
And creaking every beam. . 


Where is the Master! Heeds He not 
The seaman’s bursting cry? 

While foam and surf the vesse | rock, 
And lightnings paint the sky? 


Lo ! on the deck—he sleepeth there ; 
Quietly in his rest ; 

Calm as an infant, softly lain 
Upon its mother’s breast. 


The frighted band in frenzy fly, 
Unto their sleeping Lord; 
And in despair they madly cry, 
With terror in their words. 


Filled with despair, and yet afraid 
To meet the véngeful wave, 

They in lorn accents shrick for aid ; 
“We perish ! Master! save!” 
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He rose:—with calm benignant mien, 
Looked on the raging sea ; 

Commanded peace;—and O, how great, 
Mis gentle majesty! 


The tempest heard its God and Lord, 
Commanding, ‘‘ Peace! be still !” 

Then quick obeyed the sovereign word, 
Subinissive to his will. 


When storms of passion, grief or fear, 
Our hearts in fury tear, 

We'll look and call upon the Lord, 
In agonizing prayer. 

Let us submissively obey, 
In silence his own will, 

They will he comfort broken hearts, 
And whisper, “Peace! be still!” 


Then will we find in those few words, 
A sovereign healing baim, 

Then can we truthfully repeat, 
The words, “ There waz a calm!’ 


The Indian. 
A FEW THOUGHTS GLEANED FROM THE PAST 
AND FUTURE. 


—— 





BY OSCAR M, CABRIER. 


There is, perhaps, no other name that awa- 
kens in the bosom of the civilized world, that 
variety of feeling, or that is looked upon in so 
many lights and shades, as the one which 
stands as the subject of the following thoughts. 
A feeling of enmity seems to pervade the 
hearts and minds of some, who appear to be 
in extacy of delight, while the helpless fugi- 
tives plunge onward, into still darker recesses, 
leaving the blood of their brothers and off- 
aprings glowing upon their own uplifted hands, 
Others strive to banish the thought entirely, 
and leave it buried deep in the folds of their 
mind’s memory, because it waves before their 
vision the spirit of some beloved friend, who 
in former years lay bleeding beneath their 
scalping-knives. Ah! they shrink back from 
the thought, and leave it to flicker and die in 
their bosoms. While others still look upon 
them not with enmity, but rather with disdain 
and contempt, calling them “uncomely heath- 
en,” the “Companion of beasts,” &c., and 
spurn them from their doors. But there is 
said to be another class, “ a weak-minded few,” 
who consider them a down-trodden race; 
whose rights have been cruelly taken from 
them, one by one, until the Five Great Na- 
tions of the Western world have dwindled 











down to a few small tribes. To this last 
named class we claim to belong. 

Let our mind rest upon the gentle zephyr, 
and float back to ancient ages. ‘The earth 
had rolled around the sun about five thousand 
and four hundred times, ere America was 
known to civilized man. But about this time, 
the news burst forth in Spain, and spread like 
electricity over the Eastern Continent, that 
another world, with broad lakes, and mighty 
rivers; towering mountains, and wide-spread 
valleys, lay on opposite side of the globe.— 
And, also that a new race of beings occupied 
her soil. New, because they were entirely 
novel in their habits, manners, and mode of 
living; also, in complexion, features, form, and 
disposition, who obtained their sustenance by 
pursuing their game with the eagle’s flight, in . 
which occupation they were contented and 
happy. 

But their peaceful homes were soon to be- 
come the habitations of others. The robbers 
were already viewing their possessions with 
jealous eyes; and consulting what portion of 
them they should first rend from their hands. 
Robber may sound like a harsh term in the 
ears of the offspring; but we can conceive of 
no other that conveys the strict meaning.— 
They sailed deliberately across the Atlantic, 
and divested them of their free-born rights, 
and took possession of them, themselves.— 
Thus depriving them of the inheritance, which 
God had in some mysterious manner given 
unto them, without even the slightest shade 
of remuneration. And because they did not 
willingly give up their homes and lands, their 
fishing-ponds, and hunting-plains, they were 
called “cruel, barbarous, savage, and inhu- 
man.” 

When they had fled from the Atlantic coast, 
before the terror of the white man’s arms, to 
the tops of the Alleghany mountains, they 
paused—and looking back: upon the land 
they had left—left forever in the hands of 
strangers—no more to be their haunts of 
pleasure, happiness, and romantic recreation, 
said, “Behind these lofty hills, which raise 
their heads to the skies, we may remain in 
safety, never again to be molested by our 
pale-faved brethren.” But, alas, in this, their 
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fondest hope and expectation, they were 
doomed to be eruelly disappointed. For no 
sooner had the pale strangers secured to them- 
selves the flourishing country, which spreads 
itself between the Altantic and the Allegha- 
nies, than they climbed their rugged steeps, 
and looked forth with longing eyes upon the 
Great Valley of the Mississippi, and sighed 
because of it—even as Ahab sighed for Na- 
both’s vineyard. 

And still they advanced onward, driving 
them further into the dark and lonely retreats 
of the West. With a last silent look at the 
mounds of their ancestors, the aged sires and 
helpless children, beloved fathers and tender 
mothers prepare for the final retreat. They 
pause but for a moment—they breathe a sol- 
itary prayer to the Great Spirit, who gave 
them the lands they now must leave. They 
look onward with a tearful gaze, to the fatal 
stream they soon must pass, But hark! thé 
clanking of arms -are heard on the distant 
plains, and witha cry which naught save des- 
pair alone can utter, they rush forward, leav- 
dng the grave of their forefathers behind 
* them. 

And lo! the contrast. The cool breezes of 
the Atlantic once fanned not a single region 
they could not call their own. But now the 
remnant of that once numerous race, couches 
around the borders of the Western Ocean. 
But a few years ago their fires arose frum 
every valley between the two mighty oceans, 
which wash America’s peaceful shores. 

Let us cast our eyes over this mighty re- 
gion. Where do they now appear? their 
villages and families, their kings, sachems, and 
warriors. But listen! where once was heard 
the whistle of the arrow, and the buzz of the 
tomahawk, all is still. Silence reigns pro- 
found. Aye, she speaks in moments what 
pens cannot in ages. The blooming hills and 
verdant dales no longer re-echo their merry 
voices. The last thrilling tones of the war- 
cry, have long since died away in the distance. 
Their council-fires are extinguished, no more 
to be re-kindled; and their days of festivity 
are forgotten. And they themselves like the 
lingering sand of the hour-glass, remain but 
to see their comrads disappear into the pit, ° 














wherein they are doomed to fall. Sleep on, 
unconcious ones, for ere long thy entire race 
will join thee beneath the rolling billows of 
the Western Seas. The whites will then 
cease from troubling, and thou shalt be at 
rest. The wind goeth moaning over the 
pleasant hills and lonely vales, seeking and 
sighing for those whom she used so oft to 
meet—who now are sought, but cannot be 
found. 

Oh, how painful the thought, that the free- 
born inheritors of this wide extended region, 
whose arms are spread from pole to pole, and 
whose shores are washed on either side by 
two of the most mighty oceans that roll on 
the globe, should have been sunk down into 
the deep, dark waters of oblivion, with no 
friend to drop a mournful tear over their cold, 
forsaken ashes, 

Though this nation may rise in power, pop- 
ularity, greatness, and glory, so that the king- 
doms of the earth shall quake with fear, as 
they behold her star-spangled banner waving 
toward heaven,—though her citizens be pos- 
sessed with industry, temperance, education, 
and religion —though they become learned in 
the arts and scienees, and search out the hid- 
den springs of Nature’s bosom, or bid their 
mind to soar into the upper regions, and trace 
out the paths of the wandering stars, or the 
abodes of the countless suns, which are sta- 
tioned far, far in the blue abyss,—though they 
possess the philosophic mind of a Plato, com- 
bined with the contentment of a Cincinnatus, 
yet will they ever be stung by the painful re- 
collection that their greatness is founded upon 
the ruins, and has been the cause of almost 
the entire annihilation of one of the NouLest 
RACES OF MANKIND. 

Rice Creek, Mich., Sept. 20, 1853. 


Gentility is neither in birth, wealth, man- 
ner nor fashion—but in mind. A high sense 
of honor—a determination never to take a 
mean advantage of another—an adherence to 
truth—delicacy and politeness toward those 
with whom we have dealings—are essential 
characteristics of a gentleman. 





To acknowledge ‘every species of merit is 
the priyilege of a liberal minded man. 
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A Dream. 


BY EVA. 


Robert, I thought I met with thee 
Where every heart was gay. 

And nought was near to sadden me, 
Or drive bright thoughts away. 
And merry laugh and music sound 

Feil sweetly on my ear, 
And quickly flew the hours around, 
For those I loved were near. 


And friends that Jong had been apart, 
Had met again that eve ; 

And heart was speaking there to heart, 
For none wished to deceive. 

I heard a voice, it spoke to me, 
Familiar too it seemed, 

I knew that voice belonged to tiee, 
I little thought I dreamed. 

I turned, thou met me with a smile, 
And can it be I said, 

For we had wept this long, long while, 
Because we thought thee dead. 

Ah, no, thou answered, t’was but sleep, 
And now we've met again, 

Wo longer shalt thou mourn and weep, 
For that is alin vain. = 

But fetber, mother, where are they; 
Oh tell me sister dear ; 

And brother, has he gone away, 
Are not my friends all here ? 

Ah yes, I said, and in my heart 
There came a joyous gleam 

Of hope, that we no more would part; 
I woke—’twas but a dream. 

Oh God, I cried, and can it be ; 
But that was all I said, 

For weil I knew that it must be 
Thou still wert wih the dead. 

These lines were not composed wiih the intention of 
offering them for publication, but it just occured, that I 
would send them, and perhaps you may give thema place 
in the young writers’ depuriment. 


- Chiter’s Depactinent, ave 
NOVEMBER, = 


The month of chilling blasts and clouds 





ee 


and storms; cold, gloomy, forbidding! Tow |} 


sad to the poor seems the near approach of 
winter!. How many widowed mothers weep 
over their shivering little ones, who are hud- 
dling around the scanty fire, which even now 
is insufficient to impart the needed warmth; 
what will be their fate when winter comes 
with ice and snow ? 

How many in the “City of the Straits” 
are inquiring “when will the Young Men's 
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Benevolent Society begin to dispense their 
charities? And then the thought- comes, 
that the hand which for years has been most 
active in this work, is palsied, the eyes that 
looked compassionately on the suffering ones 
of earth, are closed in death — William A. 
Raymond has gone to his reward— Ah! 
weep for him, ye sorrowing ones, mourn your 
loss; yet be not utterly disconsolate. He 
who said “the poor ye have always with you 
and ye may do them good when ye will,” has 
still spared those to earth who care for suf- 
fering humanity — those still live who believe 
that “it is more blessed to give than receive,” 
and, no doubt the same efficient measures to ‘ 
relieve the suffering always found in a large 
city, will be put in requisition this year, by 
the remaining members of the Young Men’s 
Benevolent Society, which have hitherto 
caused hundreds of human hearts to rejoice 
that worldly prosperity had not driven charity 
from the abodes of men.) 

(Next month the glorious “ Michigan Liquor 
law will come to the rescue ! 

Pass swiftly on ye intervening days ; let 
chilly November sweep by, and winter, cold 
winter come. For then the dread plague 
which has desolated human hearts,which has 
put out the fire that blazed on the hearth of 
home, which has taken the meal from the 
barrel, and the oil from the cruise, which has 
given squallid poverty and breaking hearts,in 
exchange for competence, and love and hap- 
piness—this fearful curse will be put away, 
and thousands of homes will be warm, and 
bright, and happy, and the dawn of a New 
Year will be like the begiuning of Millennial 
blessedness, to many a sorrowing family. 

Then will Charity be unfettered in her, 
work, and wherever want exists, aid may be 
given, without the painful fear that thus the 
means is unwittingly afforded for the perpeta- 
ation of vice. 


"As an inducement to our friends to interest 
themselves in increasing our subscription list 
we offer a number of premiums, quite as val- 
uable we believe, as any offered by the three 
dollar magazines. Who will send us the 
largest list? ‘The name of the successful 
competitor and of the town sending us the 
most subscribers, will be published in the 
February Number of the “Cabinet.” For 
full patirculars, see cover, 
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Woman's Rights. 

In these days, when the “Rights of Wo- 
man” are attracting so much attention, it is 
proper that every one should give the sub- 
ject sufficient thought, to be fully satisfied in 
regard to the justice of the claims made by 
the advocates of the cause. 

Woman's rights, really and truly; what are 
they? Woman has a right to the protection 
of man—not to be treated as a child or a 
slave, and protected in that manner; but to 
be considered as an intelligent, accountable 
being; equal in mental endowments, and also 
equal, if not superior, in those moral quali- 
ties and affections by which humazity is al- 
lied to divinity; and as such, her social and 
domestic rights should be protected. 

She has a right to Legislative protection, 
as well as social; and she has a right even to 
demand at the hand of the representatives of 
the sovereign people, such laws as shall ena- 
ble her to hold the bequests of friends, or her 
own hard-earned gains, despite the threats 
and menaces of a besotted husband, or the 
eupidity of morciless creditors. It is a cruel 
and unjust legislation, that allows the hus- 
band to claim and dispose of all a wife’s pro- 
perty, even during her life-time, and,.in case 
of the husband's death, if there are no child- 
ren, permits the relatives of the deceased, 
perhaps already wealthy, to take from the 
desolate widow two-thirds of that property, 
accumulated, perhaps, as much by her indus- 
try as by his own. 

Woman has also a right to an enlarged 
Jield of labor. While woman's first duties 
are domestic, and no mother should neglect 
the moral and physical education of her child- 
ren, there are thousands of wives who have 
no children ¢o care for, and thousands of un- 
married women who have talents and capaci- 
ties for business, which might be improved to 
the mutual benefit of themselves and the 
community, and to whom the chair Editorial, 
Post Offices, Telegraph Offices, Clerkships in 

good stores, Book-keeping, and many 
other branches of business, might with per- 
fect propriety be intrusted. Such positions 
might be filled by ladies, without in the least 


detracting from that retiring delicacy which 
is woman's crowning grace. 











Woman has also a right to allrthose ad- 
vantages for education which the ‘other sex 
enjoy—to every possible aid to mental cul- 
ture which can qualify her to fulfil her high 
and holy mission ou the earth. 

But we do not believe woman has.-any 
right to the reins of Government. We may 
be mistaken, but it is our firm belief that to 
extend to woman the elective franchise, and 
its concomitant responsibilities, would ,be a 
great national and social calamity. 

Doubtless the mass of women in theA€ifited 
States would vote just as correctly,aind smnder- 
standingly to-day, as the mass of men.t Wo- 
man would look more to moral character 
than man, but she was never designed by the 
Creator for a politician. ¢ 

The moment that woman assogla her claim 
to equal political rights with that mo- 
ment she must meet him on equal grounds; 
all the deference and respect to which'she has 
been accustomed will be laid aside. . Is she a 
candidate for office? she must effect to be 
calumniated and vilified by the‘ épposing par- 
ty, with no hope for redress; this is a free 
country, and this is the way politicighs gain 
an election. Then who can estimate the in- 
jury to her own mind by such a process of 
mental and moral training, as the exercise of 
the elective franchise would render necessary? 
All that is high and noble and holy in man’s 
character—all the elements of true great- 
ness—were first implanted in the boy’s mind 
by a mother’s gentle teachings; think you, a 
mother intensely interested in the turmoil of 
political life, would be fitted to form the 
character of the future citizen, the statesman, 
or the divine? ‘ 

The great Creator has wisely ordained men 
and women to occupy different spheres. Their 
natural mental organization is in some re- 
spects unlike; it is not altogether owing ‘to 
physical training that boys prefer boisterous 
pastimes, and girls the more quiet domestic 
plays: it is natural, and wisely so ordained. 

Woman is not at all inferior, but she is 
differently constituted—has a different sphere 
of duties from maa, and is exactly capacitated 
for the discharge of these duties. 

She is not qualified to rule; there are ma- 
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, hy of the sterner aftributes of character, ne- 
cessary for a ruler, natural to man, but at 
variance with woman’s gentler nature. She 
was never designed by God to hold the reins 
of Government, and if she seizes. upen those 
duties which she cannot fulfil, without a viola- 
tion of the very laws of her being, the utter 
destruction of all that makes life desirable, a 
loss of all that deference and respect—all 
those delicate attentions—those numberless 
kindnesses—which are a part of the inheri- 
tance of American women, and an oppression 
ten-fold greater than she has ever known, will 
be her only reward. 


Business Explanations. 

We are sorry to be obliged so frequently 
to refer to the business affairs of our Maga- 
zine, and we will endeavor to be so explicit 
this time that there need be no further misun- 
derstanding on the subject. 

About the 20th of August, 1853, the pres- 
ent Editor and Publisher of the Western 
Literary Cabinet, bought of D. F. Quinby, 
the subscription books of the Western Lite- 
rary Miscellany, and all the accounts due on 
those bouks. Some time previous, Messrs. 
Wood, Sparks & Russel, had sold out their in- 
terests in the Miscellany to Mr. Quinby, con- 
sequently when the purchase was made of Mr. 
Quinby,a// the outstanding debts were bought, 
and the former proprietors have no interest 
whatever in the old subscription list, nor in 
the Magazine under its new name “ Western 
Literary Cabinet.” With this number we 
shall finish the labor of notifying our subscri- 
bers how their accounts stand, and we hope 
to receive immediate payment of the many 
small sums that are due. Fractional parts of 
a dollar may be sent in postage stamps which 
will serve us as well as the cash.’ 

We beg once more to call the attention of 
our subscribers to the, fact that the names of 
our authorized agents are printed on the cover 
of the Cabinet, and if there are any other ap- 
pointments, such agents have a certificate of 
agency signed by the present Elitor and Pub- 
lisher. The receipts of no other traveling 
agents will be acknowledged by the publisher. 
We are glad to have all who feel interested, 





act as local agents; of course their circle of 
acquaintance know whether they are respon- 
sible or not, and they need n8 endorsing from 
the Publisher. 

As the December number will be the last 
of the volume, and as the term of subscrip- 
tion of most of our present list expires at that 
time we beg leave to inform our readers that 
| however small our list may be with the com- 
| mencemest of another year we intend to place 
| the Magazine on the only true system, that of 
payment strictly in advance. Will our rea- 
ders remember this and send on their money 
for another year? Don’t wait for an agent to 
come around, but mail your money in pres- 
ence of the Post Master and send it at our 
risk, and thus prevent delay, and save to us 
the percentage which would otherwise go to 


the agent. 
We are contemplating various changes and 


improvements for next year, and we shall 
probably have our arrangements so nearly 
complete that we can announce them in our 
next number. 





te A word to the Post Masters. While 
we are under great obligations to nfany of 
the post masters for their prompt and kindly 
notices whenever the Cabinet is not taken 
from the offices, there are others who return 
the Cabinet, but forget that there are any 
other offices in the world than their own, and 
send back the Magazine without the least 
mark on wrapper or book whereby one may 
know from whence it comes. 

One assistant post master sent back two 
numbers with the indignant remark on the 
wrapper that this was the second time he had 
retprned them, and it would be the last, and 
sighed his name in full, but even then did. not 
give the name of the office. After diligent 


search we found the names in a long list, and 
were able to identify them by their being un- 
common names—if they had been Smith or 
Jones, what should we have done? 





Our New &crs: R'ptIon Booxs.—We have 
opened our Subscription Books for the year 
1854, and are now ready to receive the names 
and dollars, of all who may favor us with their 
patronage. May we not hope for a large ac- 








cssion to our list before the firet of January, 
| 1854. 
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Tur Youna Werrer’s Derartuent,—We 
are glad this new arrangement seems to be so 
favorably recei ; 

A number of articles have been sent in for 
it, and we are by no means sure that it will 
not prove the most interesting feature of the 
Cabinet. 

By “young writers” we do not mean those 
who are mere children in years, but simply 
those who are unaccustomed to write for the 
press and who would like just such an opportu- 
nity for self-improvement. 

We are confident that the rule we have 
adopted to publish the artic’... this depart- 
ment without coriection, will lead to a more 
careful writing, and a more severe revision on 
the part of the authors than would be the case, 
if they could say to the editor, “please cor- 
rect,” and lazily fold their hands with the assu- 
rance that whatever was wrong would be 
righted without any care on their part, and 
their crude thoughts come back to them so 
changed and polished as to be their own only 
in name. 
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A large number of our sibenthen have 
failedto get the Cabinet regularly for the 
past three or four months, and some of them 
wish us to explain the reason. We wish we 
could; it would be quite as much satisfaction 
to us as to any of our readers, besides aang 
money in the pocket. 


We don't know any reason why every sub- 
scriber should not get every number of the 
Cabinet. We do know that the mailing has 
all of it been done under our own eye, and 
most of it by our own hands, except the Sep- 
tember number, when the sudden death of a 
beloved father obliged us to commit the work 
to other hands. The Cabinet is carefully 
mailed, if you fail to get it, the fault must be 
in the Post Office Department — not with 
us. 
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We hope our readers will not regret the 
absence of our “ Chapters in the Early Histo- 
ry of Michigan,” when we inform them, that 
Hon. Lewis Cass has very kindly placed in 
our hands a number of valuable French man- 
wacripta, concerning the early settlement of 











Michigan, which he obtained when in Paris; 
and in order to have time to translate, and 
properly arrange these valuable papers, we 
have been obliged to discontinue the Chapters 
this month, and possibly next, but think we 
shall certainly be able to resume them in our 
January number. Judging from those we 
have already translated, we think we can safe- 
ly promise our readers ample compensation 
for the mayeny delay. 





Litecary Hains. 
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Tue Recror or Sr. ieee H’s, is not an 
auto-biography, but a narrative, describing 
the “life and times” of a certain Mr. Admuller, 
a young clergyman who settled at an early 
day in the parish of St. Bardolph’s, Westches- 
ter county, N. Y. He seems to have been a 
very quiet, exemplary man, possessing tal- 
ents, devoting himself to his clerical duties, 
yet almost wh«"'y unappreciated by the gos- 
siping flock ov.. which he was placed. 

‘The clergyman’s wife is thus described:— 
“To the charms of youth and beauty she 
added energy of character, and strength of in- 
tellect. She did not live only in heaven, for- 
getting the actual duties of the present sphere, 
although she seemed like an angel who had 
newly come upon the earth, she scattered 
roses in the pathway of those who had other- 
wise been acquainted only with thorns. Her 
charities, which diverged on all sides like rays 
from a focus, began at home where she staid 
much, not gadding about to be the Lady Pat- 
roness of nonsensical schemes, and annoying 
those who have their hands full, but she exerted 
herself to make her husband happy, gilding a 
career so auspicious in the beginning, and 
whose ead had been less painful had she lived 
to smooth the pillow of his distress.” Of the 
Rector’s children, it is said, “ they did not rob 
the neighbor's garden,pluck the apples, peach- 
es and melons, just erubescent in the sun, 
were not wild and incorrigible at school, or 
out of doors, and not even a nuisance at home. 
They were all “good boys,” amiable and well- 
behaved little girls; indeed, an example to all 
the little boys and little girls in the parish 
There is truth in the transmission of qualities, 
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and they inherited honesty frem both parents, 
and a great regard for other people’s feelings; 
and little as their feet were, they by no means 
planted their little feet on other people’s toes. 
For they were early taught,and it was a part 
of their Christian education, that this was rude 
and naughty, for toes, by the cramping of civi- 
lization, have beeome sensitive and very ten- 
der. * * * Nevertheless the people of 
St. Bardolph’s did give them the name of be- 
ing mischievous, because the eldest boy, one 
day in going to school, picked up a cant 
phrase from two boys who were quarrelling at 
the pump and afterward applied the same.” 

“Is it not a popular fallacy, this imputing 
of peculiar delinquency to the little ones of 
parsons? Is there not something of a Hero- 
dian spirit in this onslanght on their tender 
reputations?” 

For long weary years the amiable Rector 
and his family toil on unrewarded and unap- 
preciated, save by here arid there one of the 
“lowly ones of earth,” and at last the Pastor's 
wife dies suddenly — he lingers on a few sad 
days, and then also departs to the rest which 
remains for the weary servants of the Holy 


ne. 

The book has some faults, the greatest of 
which is that the narrative, instead of being 
the medium through whose striking and well 
drawn characters, the author presents his own 
thoughts and feelings to the mind, is in many 
parts but imperfectly developed, and seems 
to be used merely as a suggestive by means of 
which his views may be given. 

There is a slight dash of bitterness in his 
comments on the bigotry of the surrounding 
denominations, but there is so much human 
nature in this, that one would rather praise his 
frankness than blame his denominational pre- 
judices. A langnid dreaminess pervades the 
style, making one wish that the author would 
rouse himself; and do as well as one is sure 
he might. 

Yet the writer is a man of fine talents, 
@ devoted churchman and a decided friend 
of the clergy; and he tells a great many 
home-truths with a fearlessness that we 
admire. A quiet vein of satirical humor runs 
through the work; there are some laughable 








incidents, and some touching descriptions.— 
As awhole the “ Rector of St. Bardolph’s is 
a pleasant readable book, and will, no doubt 
do good. For sale by Kerr & Doveury, 
Detroit. 





By Covsix 


Lewis, oR Tue Bennep Twi. 

Cicky. 

We have received from the Publishing 
House of Kerr & Doughty, in this city, an 
interesting book, with the above title, intend- 
ed move especially for mothers, yet well worth 
the perusal of any one. We have only de- 
voted one after-dinner hour to its perusal, but 
that is sufficient to convince us that the work 
richly deserves the rapid sale it is having. 

Price $1. For sale by Kerr & Doughty, 
Detroit. 





We regret that we have mislaid the Pros- 
pectus of a School Journal, soon to be issued 
under the Editorial charge of Prof. Havens, 
of Michigan University, and A. 8. Welch, of 
the State Normal School. 

Such a publication is much needed in this 
State, and will, no doubt, be abundantly suc- 
cessful. 

The Editorial arrangement seems to us pe- 
culiarly happy, uniting as it does those two 
great Educational Institutions, which are, 
with good reason, the pride of the State. 

Will some friend send us another Prospec- 
tus, that we may publish the terms, &c, in our 
next number? 





Harper ror Novemper.—T'he “ Bleak 
House” is completed at last, only to make 
room for new attractions, This November 
No., contains the sad History and incidents 
of the Plague in New Orleans. For sale by 
J. A. Roys. 





Tue Litrte Pi.crim.—Grace Greenwood’s 
new paper for children and youth, with this 
singular title, is one of the pleasantest 
little affairs we have seen for a long time. 
The first number is full of interesting articles, 
with variety enough, one would think, to please 
all the different classes of child-mind in the 
world. 

Price only fifty cents a year. Published 
monthly by L. K. Lippincott, Piladelphia, 
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Tue Yours Casxer.— This is another 
claimant upon the patronage of indulgent pa- 
rents, and a deserving one. The Casket is a 
monthly Magazine published at Buffalo at the 
low price of fifty cents a year. Address E. 
T. Beadle, Buffalo, N. Y. 

We have been thinking while writing the 
above notices, how the eyes of the little folks 
would sparkle if on Christmas or New Year's 
day “ Old Santa Claus’ should bring along a 
copy of the “Little Pilgrim” for one child,and a 
“Y outh’s Cabinet” for another, instead of the 
usual supply of candy, and useless toys. Then 
there is another advantage, the gift would be 
renewed every month, and continue an oft- 
recurring source of happiness the whole year 
round. Wonder if old Santa Claus will re- 
member this ? 





Tar Pentnsutark QuaRTERLY AND UNIVERSITY 
Macazine—J. Srertinc Morron, Editor 
and Proprietor, 

We have just received the second number 
of this Michigan Quarterly, and have only 
had time to glance at its contents, and read 
a single article, the title of which particularly 
attracted our attention. “The Poets Mission,” 
by B. L. Baxter, Esq.,is a truthful, well-writ- 
ten production, and worthy of its gifted author. 
Judging from their titles, the Quarterly con- 
tains other articles of equal merit. 

The typographical appearance of the work 
is equal to that of the eastern Magazines, and 
certainly reflects great credit upon the pub- 
lishers. 

But to us the chief attraction of this num- 
ber, is the highly complimentary notice of 
ourself and our little Cabinet!!! We would 
copy it entire, for the benefit of our readers, 
were it not that we might be accused of ex- 
cessive vanity and egotism, in thus repeating 
our own praise! 

_~ However, we ‘beg leave to present our 
thanks to the gentlemanly Editor of the 
“ Quarterly,” for condescending to bestew up- 
on our humble efforts such high encomiums, 
and,—though we never expect to attain to 
the lofty heights which he occupied “by 
right,"—we shall be encouraged in our more 








humble path, by the thought that we, now 
and then, receive a patronizing glance from 
“The Eye 
Appertaining to 
The Peninsular Quarterly and 
University Magazine.” 





Gopey’s Lapy’s Book ron Novemsrr.—This 
favorite periodical is already on our table ; a 
welcome visitor, filled with such reading as 
ladies love. 

We have been a reader of the Lady’s Book 
for some dozen years, and we often think of 
the great change that has taken place in the 
style of its contents. Formerly the reader of 
the “Book” dwelt, for the time, in a beautifal 
ideal world, scarcely in keeping with the actu- 
alities of life; now, the pleasant scenes of 
life are so graphically portrayed, there is so 
much of real beauty discovered in this every- 
day- world, that one feels soothed and strength - 
ened for duty, by the perusal of those tales of 
the affections, the recital of the very trials 
through which she has herself passed, and the 
lessons of right-doing everywhere inculcated 
in its pages. 





Unirep States I.iustratep.—We have 
received parts second and third of this valu- 
able publication, and cannot speak too highly 
of its value as an American work. 

There are two volumes of the “United 
States Illustrated,” in process of publication, 
one devoted to the east, and the other to the 
west, and when complete,each will form a most 
splendid volume for the centre-table. Price of 
the two volumes with a premium plate,$10,00. 
Published by Herman J. Meyer, 164 Wil- 
liam street, New York. 





Meyer's Untversum.—Parts 2, 3, 4, and 5 
of Volume Second, of this elegant work, are 
on our table. The Universum is smaller than 
the United States Illustrated, and is issued 
semi-monthly. The engravings possess a high 
order of merit, and represent scenes in differ- 
ent parts of the world, accompanied by de- 
scriptions from the pen of Charles A. Dana, 
who is aided in his work by distinguished 
writers in Europe and America. Price of 
each Part 25 cents. H. Meyer, 164, William 
St., New York. 





